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Memorabilia 
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BRITISH AGRICULTURAL HISTORY 
SOCIETY 


THE joint winter conference of the 

Agricultural History Society and the 
Association of Agriculture was held on 3 
December, 1960, at the Institute of Educa- 
tion, University of London, under the 
chairmanship of Sir Keith Murray. Mr. 
Michael Havinden, Research Assistant, 
Museum of English Rural Life, read a 
paper on “ Agricultural Progress in Open 
Field Oxfordshire”. Modern research has 
suggested that the open field system was 
more flexible than was formerly believed. 
Mr. Havinden’s researches amongst college 
documents and seventeenth-century Oxford- 
shire farmers’ inventories has confirmed 
this still further. He is convinced that the 
introduction of improved rotations by 
agreement amongst the tenants or imposed 
by manorial lords was a major factor in 
delaying enclosure in Oxfordshire and 
possibly elsewhere. The improvement was 
mainly towards the introduction of fodder 
crops, the growing of more peas and beans 
and thetches, and the new legumes, clover, 
sainfoin and lucerne, as well as some rye 
grass. In places a group of strips was 
enclosed by agreement and these crops 
were grown. He described the mechanism 
of this process very definitely. In other 
places fodder was grown and consumed by 
hitching the grazing animal on the strip. 
It has, of course, for long been known that 
sainfoin was grown on the chalk escarp- 
ment in the seventeenth century, but only 
vaguely. Mr. Havinden’s researches have 
discovered places where this and other 
fodder crops were actually grown in the 
open fields, and he has thus made specific 
what was formerly only a general impres- 
sion derived from remarks in the didactic 
treatises and propagandist literature of the 
time. 

In the afternoon Mr. John Savile, Senior 
Lecturer in Economic History, University 
of Hull, discussed “Public Opinion and 
Agricultural Depression, 1880-1900”. He 
showed how the current difficulties of the 
landed interest had led reformers to demand 
the restoration of a peasant proprietary 
without any very clear perception of the 
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methods by which the plan could be put 
into effect. Despite some amelioratiye 
legislation, giving the farm worker the vote, 
the setting up of parish councils, some 
smallholding acts, etc., the ideas were in the 
main quite ineffective. These measures had 
been supported by liberal reformers in the 
first place, but afterwards received the 
backing of the great landlords, Henry 
Chaplin for example. In spite of that, 
somewhat less than 1,000 acres of small 
holdings were created before 1914. 

The programme was closed by the show- 
ing of a film made by Imperial Chemical 
Industries in 1942, “The Harvest Shall 
Come”, which is a moving history of the 
wretched conditions of employment in 
agriculture before 1914, the comparative 
prosperity of the workers in the two wars, 
and their submersion in poverty in the 
interval between them, conditions that will 
never again be imposed. 


~— 


~ 





G. E. FUSSELL. ) 


SCALDIC POETRY 


NE of the papers (Mario Gabrieli, “Il 

* Sonatorrek ’ di Egill Skallagrimsson e 
la Poesia Scaldica’’) in volume XII of 
Rivista di Letterature Moderne e Com- 
parate is an attempt to consider scaldic 
poetry from the point of view of literary 
criticism, leaving aside the problems of the 
massive philological scholarship surround- 
ing this kind of literature. 

The account of the metaphorical and 
metrical techniques of the scalds, without 
bringing anything new, is laudably clear and 
illuminating thanks to references to such 
comparable schools of literature as Trouba- 
dour Poetry and the Baroque. The survival , 
of its aristocratic heroic ethos well into the 
Christian Middle Ages and the curious 
absence of any development of its style | 
during the four centuries scaldic poetry was 
practised are rightly described as its most 
noteworthy features. About the kenning it } 
is aptly remarked that the view of poetry | 
as being essentially the art of metaphor ) 
has been given its most methodic and | 
exclusive application by the ancient Scan- | 
dinavian scalds. Against the high opinion 
of scaldic poetry held by some Scandina- | 
vian specialists, Signor Gabrieli ventures the 
sane judgment that the bulk of it merely 
amounts to a display of technical refine- 
ment whose very sophistication cripples the 
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lyric and epic potentialities of the contents. 
One will agree with him that, with the 

sible addition of Géisli, only the five 
scalds he particularly mentions succeed in 
making their individual feeling break 
through the rhetorical convention of their 
art; considering, however, the limited num- 
ber of scaldic poems extant, it is a question 
whether this is, after all, such a meagre 


ield. 

“ Egill Skallagrimsson’s Sonatorrek the 
author finds the supreme exception to the 
“petrified mannerism ” of the scaldic tradi- 
tion, of which Egill, in his other poems, is 
a typical exponent. The author’s view on 
Sonatorrek as a poem which, partly thanks 
to its unconventional use of the freer eddaic 
metre, can still communicate its individual 
human passion and universal feeling of 
parental grief to a modern reader, is one he 
shares with M. C. van den Toorn in 
the latter’s remarkable analysis, “ Egils 
Sonatorrek als  dichterische Leistung”’, 
-— fiir deutsche Philologie, \xxvii, 
46-59. 

An excellent annotated Italian translation 
of Sonatorrek takes into account all recent 
scholarship on the philological and religious 
problems of the poem. 

N. L. JENSEN. 


THE SCOTTISH GENEALOGIST 


HREE more numbers of The Scottish 
Genealogist round off Volume VII (for 
1960) of ‘this useful periodical. The 
genealogist will continue to find helpful 
lists or information of a practical character. 
In this field the articles on the records of 
the Quakers in Scotland (No. 3), and the 
Ulster records affecting Scotsmen (No. 4) 
are particularly serviceable; while Miss 
Berry gives an account (No. 4) of her chase 
of an individual ancestor in Canada and 
the United States which may give valuable 
hints to other searchers with a similar 
problem. In the field of history Mr. 
A. A. M. Duncan attacks the tangled prob- 
lem of the genealogy and succession of the 
Earls of Atholl in the thirteenth century, 
and disputes the accepted version (No. 2 
with addenda in Nos. 3 and 4). The fourth 
number also contains an account of the 
last Macdonalds of Islay. 
_ A more local concentration is illustrated 
in a continuation of the survey (from Vol. 
VI) of the families and descendants of the 
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associates of Robert Burns. Indexes have 
been published to Vols V and VI. 


MICHAEL MACLAGAN. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 


HE Ohio State University Press has 
announced plans to publish a centenary 
edition of the works of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, the preparation of which is being 
sponsored jointly by the Department of 
English, the University Libraries, and the 
Graduate School of Ohio State. The project 
will be completed in 1964, the centenary of 
Hawthorne’s death. 

Under the general editorship of William 
Charvat and Roy Harvey Pearce, and with 
Fredson Bowers of the University of 
Virginia as textual editor, the series will 
comprise eight or ten volumes and will 
contain definitive texts of all the novels, 
tales and essays. The Press has also 
scheduled the publication, in 1964, of a 
special volume of critical essays dealing 
with various aspects of Hawthorne’s work. 

The Centenary Edition will be the first of 
a major American author to contain a text 
that has been established by modern collat- 
ing and editorial techniques—including the 
use of the Hinman Collating Machine. 

The first volume in the series, The 
Scarlet Letter, will appear early in 1962. 


REPRINTS 

‘MONG the reprints that are being 
undertaken by the Kraus Reprint 
Corporation (16 East 46th Street, New 
York 17, N.Y.) we notice the Census of 
Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts in 
the United States and Canada by Seymour 
de Ricci and W. J. Wilson (2 vols., 1935- 
1940) (price for advance orders received by 
15 June, 1961, $87.30, thereafter $97.50) and 
a Supplement to this work, edited by C. U. 
Faye and W. H. Bond ($24.20 if ordered 
before 1 June, thereafter $28.80); Godefroy’s 
Dictionnaire de l’Ancienne Langue Fran- 
¢aise (10 vols.; $382.50); and Vols. 1-20 of 
the Publications of the Modern Language 
Association of America (1884-1905). Vols. 
1-10 of P.M.L.A. will be priced at $16.50 
a volume; Vols. 11-20 at $22.00 a volume. 
The Corporation announces that it will 

reprint Vols. 11-81 of P.M.L.A. later. 


THE July issue will be concerned prin- 
cipally with the eighteenth century. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





THE PUTTENHAM FAMILY 


Part IV.—Edlesborough Branch 

| nay PUTTENHAM, of Edlesborough, 

Co. Bucks., born about 1450-5 (see 
N. & Q., ccii (1957) 188) appears to have 
had in addition to Richard Puttenham (Will 
pioved 26 Feb., 1556) of Slapton and 
Woughton on the Green (see N. & Q., ccii 
(1957), 428) two other sons, Nicholas, the 
eldest, and John (see The American Gen- 
ealogist, Whole No. 90, vol. xxiii, No. 2, 
Oct., 1946). This Nicholas of Edlesborough 
is not identical with the Nicholas Puttnam 
of Penn from whom Major Eben Putnam 
derived the American family, because in 
1506, Margaret, widow of Nicholas, held 
lands in Penn (Common Pleas, Deeds 
enrolled 976, m. 3d.). 

The eldest son, Nicholas Puttenham, 
gentleman, sues Thomas a Dene for a tres- 
pass in his close at Dagnall, 1511 (De Banco 
Roll 997. Mich. 3 Hen. VIII. m. 53). The 
Sheriff ordered to arrest Nicholas Putnam, 
gent., and others for certain trespasses 1516 
(Coram Rege Roll K.B.27. Mich. 8 Hen. 
VIII). He had issue: 


1. Richard Puttenham, who married 
Elizabeth. He was assessed at 26/8 in lands 
at Edlesborough (Sub. Roll 1524) and 
assessed at £7 goods at Egginton. Will 
dated 20 May 1530 at Tottenhoe: to Wife 
Elizabeth £10 provided she does not trouble 
“John Puttenham my Uncle” about the 
house and lands I sold him in Edles- 
borough. Residue to John Puttenham my 
Uncle. (Arch. Beds.). 

2. Alice Puttenham, married to .. . 
Nevell (Richard’s Will). 

The descent is now through the brother 
of Nicholas: 

John Puttenham who purchased Richard 
Puttenham’s lands in Edlesborough before 
1530. He had issue: 

Thomas Putnam of Edlesborough, yeo- 
man. Married Eleanor (buried 19 Aug. 
1577). Thomas buried 10 Sept. 1575 at 
Edlesborough. Will dated 31 Aug., proved 
16 Sept. 1575. Mentions his son Anthony 
in his Will. Sum of Inventory £95.10.4 
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(Arch. Bucks.). He had 3 daus. (married to 
John Kydgyle, Robert Sparks and Robert 
Robards, who are to receive rent from 
Sewell which is apparently Caldwell manor) 
and one son: 


Anthony Putnam of Edlesborough, | 
Buried 21 Nov. 1617 at Hardwick. Married 
Joan (buried 5 Sept. 1621). They conveyed 
Northall or Caldwell Manor in 1615 to their 
son Thomas Putnam (F. of Fines Mich. 12 
Last). They had issue: 


1. Eleanor, bapd. 27 Dec. 1573, burd. 8 
June 1593. 

2. Elizabeth. 3. Ann, bapd. 21 Mar. 
1578/9, burd. 16 May 1579. 

4. Mary, bapd. 15 Mar. 1579/80, married 
Edward Plaster 10 Dec. 1594. 

5. Anne, bapd. 24 Nov. 1582. 

6. Elizabeth, bapd. 10 Feb. 1585/6, | 
married Wm. Corbie of Quainton 15 Apr. 
1611. 





7. Thomas, bapd. 1 Feb. 1575, married ) 


Ursula, dau. of Robert Jakeman, at Leigh. 

ton Buzzard, 13 Feb. 1597/8. Admin. 

granted 30 June 1638 to son Gabriel. In- | 
ventory £71.18.0 (Arch. Bucks.). Inq. taken 
11 Sept. 14 Charles (1638) after the death of 
Thomas Putnam, yeoman. He was seised 
of the manor of Northall alias Cardwell and 
of a messuage and close in Edlesborough 
in the tenure of Gabriel his son and of an- 
other messuage called Mortimers and a close 
late in the tenure of the said Thomas also 
of 150 a. land, 16 a. meadow, 20 a. pasture 
and 80s. rent, which, in consideration of a | 
marriage between the said Gabriel and 
Susanna one of the daughters of Thomas 
Baldwin of Chalfont St. Peters, yeoman, 
were by deed, dated 14 June, 7 Charles 





(1632) settled on the said Gabriel and > 


Susanna and their heirs. Thomas Putnam 
died 16 June last. Gabriel his son and heir 
is aged 30 and more. 
Thomas and Ursula had issue: 
(Bapd. at Edlesborough) 
1. Anthony Puttenham, bapd. 12 Nov. 
1601, burd. 28 Feb. 1601/2. 


2. Thomas Putnam, bapd. 22 May 1603, ) 


burd. 9 May 1618. 

3. Gabriel Putnam, of whom later. 

4. (Rev.) William Putnam, bapd. 22 Jan. 
1608/9, B.A. Oxon., 1631, M.A. Oxon, 
1633-4. Curate of Wavendon, Co. Bucks. 
1635-39. Rector of Salford, Co. Beds. from 
5 May 1642 to Oct. 1646. Had issue: Job 
Puttenham, bapd. 3 Dec. 1642 at Salford. 
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Anne, bapd. 26 March 1638. Sarah, bapd. 
30 Nov. 1639 at Wavendon. Elizabeth, 
bapd. 3 Sept. 1642 at Salford. 

5. Henry Putnam, bapd. 8 Oct. 1615. 


Revert to: 


The 3rd son Gabriel. (His baptism does 
not occur but is abundantly proved by 
admin. and ing. p.m.) Married Susanna, 
dau. of Thomas Baldwin 22 June 1631 at 
Wendover. He conveyed the manor of 
Northall to John Smyth 1647 (F. of F. Hil. 
22 Chas. 1). They had issue: 

1. Susanna, bapd. 1 Apr. 1632. 

2. Thomas, bapd. 26 Feb 1634/5. 

3. Elizabeth, bapd. 18 Oct. 1637. 

4. John, bapd. 22 Apr. 1640. 


5. George, bapd. 13 Feb. 1646/7, of 
whom later. 
6. Sarah, bapd. 16 Jul. 1644, married 


Thomas Ellard of Ledburn, yeoman. 

7. William, bapd. 29 Apr. 1649, of 
Gubblecote in Tring, grazier. Married 
Mary... . Will dated 23 Apr. 1706, proved 
13 June 1706 (Arch. Hunt.). No issue. 

Revert to George Putnam (bapd. 13 Feb. 
1646/7) of Betlow, gent. Will dated 27 
May 1719, proved 1724. Wife’s name 
probably Dorothy, had issue: 


1. George, bapd. 21 Dec. 1675 at Win- 
grave, of whom later. 

2. William, had issue William and John 
(John married Mary ... at Drayton Beau- 
champ 1714). 

_ 3. Mary, married . . . Stonhill and had 
issue, Nathaniel, Dorothy, Hannah, 
Susannah, Elizabeth and Sarah. 

4. Dorothy, married Jeremiah Knight of 
Irvinghoe 10 Oct. 1706 at Soulbury and 
had issue, Jeremiah, Dorothy, Elizabeth and 
Susannah. 

Revert to George Putnam (bapd. 21 Dec. 
1675) of Elstrop in Drayton Beauchamp, 
married Mary .. . who was buried 22 July 
1731 at Wingrave and had issue: 

1. Dorothy, bapd. 12 Feb. 1698/9, 
married Edmund Woodman 19 Mar. 1721. 

2. Elizabeth, bapd. 31 Aug. 1701, married 
Thomas Woodman of Grafton in Wing, 
3 Apr. 1721 (had issue). 

3. George, bapd. 24 Jan. 1704/5, burd. 
20 Apr. 1728, married Sarah Lucas of Win- 
grave 6 Apr. 1725. 

4. Giles, bapd. 10 Oct. 1707, married 
Dorothy Knight of Tring 16 Jan. 1736. 

5. Susannah, bapd. 7 Oct. 1709. 
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6. James, bapd. 16 May 1711. 

7. Gabriel, bapd. 18 Feb. 1712/13, mar- 
ae Elizabeth Fenn of Whitchurch 5 June 

8. Thomas, buried 15 June 1755. 

9. Mary, married George Simson of Dun- 
ton 13 June 1720. 

10. Phillis. 

11. James, buried 9 Jan. 1749. 


(Tring marriages: George Putnam mar- 
ried Ann 1755 and Hannah 1757. Thomas 
Putnam to Mary 1758, John to Sara 1764 
and to Catherine 1766). NW. GraHam. 


London, S.E.21. 


“ MALA MEDICAMENTA, viz YELE 
SYNE” 


NOTE in the University archives’ 

records that, on 13 December, 1510, 
David Poctycary (“the Apothecary”) was 
accused in the Chancellor’s Court by Henry 
Marshe. Marshe alleged that David had 
referred to him as a “ horeson knave ”, and 
that he had given him “ mala medicamenta, 
viz yele syne”. The last phrase is worth 
investigation. Mala medicamenta occurs in 
Roman law: Justinian records penalties on 
“venefici ..., qui. . . mala medicamenta 
publice vendiderunt”,’ or anyone “qui in 
publicum mala medicamenta vendiderit”’.® 
It constitutes a general term for any harm- 
ful medicine.* What, however, is the 
meaning of yele syne? 

Latin and English should illuminate one 
another. In fact, however, the field of 
reference in mala medicamenta is so wide 
that the Latin helps little in determining the 
specific sense of the English. Syne appar- 
ently represents O.E.D., Sind, (synd, syne), 
sb. “A rinsing; a draught, a potation ”;° 

1 Reg. de Actis . . . coram D. Canc. Oxon., 
1506-14; MS. 4, f.126v. I have to thank Mr. W. T. 
Mitchell for drawing my attention to the passage. 

2 Institutes (533) IV. xviii. 5. ‘ 

3 Digest (533) XLVIII. vit. iii. 1; citing ABlius 
Marcianus (A.D. c.200-c.250). Cf. W. Rein, Das 
Criminalrecht der Rémer (Leipzig, 1844), pp. 426-8. 

4Cf. Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie der 
classischen Altertumswissenschaft XV.i: ‘‘ Medica- 
menta mala sind schiadliche. oder _gefahrliche 
Arzneien, z.B. Abtreibungsmittel, Liebestrinke, 
Mittel zur Beférderung oder Verhinderung der 
Konzeption”. (col. 80) 

5 Cf. J. Jamieson, Etymological Dictionary of 
the Scottish Language, ed. Longmuir and Donald- 
son (Paisley, 1879-82). s.v. Sine; A. Warrack, Scots 
Dialect Dictionary (Edinbyrgh, 1911), s.vv. Sind, 
Synd; J. Wright, English Dialect Dictionary 
(E.D.D.) (London, 1898-1905), s.v. Sind. 
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from Sind (synde, synd; syne, sine), v., 
north. and Sc. “To rinse, to wash out or 
down”; O.E.D. records spellings, of either 
noun or verb, without d only after 1800. 
Sind, sb., is first recorded—as synd—from 
Robert Fergusson;° sind, v., however, Occurs 
in the Legend of St. Nicholas from the 
Northern Homily Cycle:’ 
Als pe childe stouped pam bihind, 
To tak water, pe coup to sind. (201-2) 

The substantive, too, might therefore well 
have been in use before 1510. For the rest, 
medicamenta were at this time normally 
administered in the form of draughts. 

What, then, of yele? Yele might at first 
be taken, especially in conjunction with 
mala, to represent OE. yfel, Mod. E. evil: 
O.E.D.* in fact records a sixteenth-century 
form yell, though unfortunately it cites no 
instances. This, however, is unlikely. Yele 
syne iS presumably a specification, rather 
than a translation, of mala medicamenta; it 
is otherwise superfluous. Yele and mala 
are therefore not synonyms. In that case, 
however, yele cannot be referred to OE. 
yfel. More probably, yele represents 
O.E.D., yeld, a., or geld, a. “barren”.® 
Forms without d are cited only from 1670 
onwards;’® according to E.D.D.,"' they are 
confined to Scotland and N. England. The 
form yele is not recorded, though yeel(l), 
yell, yeel, yeal, all occur. Yele is presum- 
ably meant in the figurative sense “ profit- 
less, yielding no satisfaction”,’? first 
recorded from MS. B.M. Harley 2253 
(1314-25): 

ant alle myn godes me atgoht, 
myn gomenes waxep gelde.'* 

Henry Marshe is complaining that David’s 
remedies did him no good; they were 
therefore, negatively, ‘‘ mala medicamenta ”’. 


6 The Farmer’s Ingle (1773), 20: M.P. Mc- 
Diarmid, Poems of Robert Fergusson (S.T.S., 3rd 
Series. 21, 24), II. 137. 

7 MS. B.M. Harley 4196 (early fifteenth century): 
C. Horstmann Altenelische Legenden (N.F.) (Heil- 
bronn, 1881), p. 13. Sind, v., is at all times 
— than the noun; cf. Jamieson, E.D.D., 
O.F.D 


8s.v. Evil, a. and sb., headnote. 

®Yeld=OE. zelde: geld. from cognate ON. 
geldr, is first cited from Hali Meidhad (c.1200). I 
have treated the senses as interchangeable. 

100.F.D., Yeld. 2. 

11g vv. Yeld: Geld. 

120.F.D., Geld, +3: cf. Yeld. 3. ‘ Anplied 
to inanimate objects that are sterile, unproductive, 
etc.” 
13 G. L. Brook, The Harley Lyrics (Manchester, 
1948), p. 47, Il. 42-3. 
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It is tempting, however, to propose a 
different interpretation. Yele might per. 
haps exemplify a not uncommon usage 
whereby the effect desired is predicated, by 
transference, of the means employed to 
achieve it: “barren” would thus imply | 
“causing barrenness”. This sense js 
apparently not recorded, with either yeld 
or geld, in M. or Mod. E.; the closest 
approximation is “ Bleak, cold; applied to 
the weather, as denoting that it has no ten- 
dency to fruitfulness, or that it threatens 
sterility ”.’* Sterile, however, is so used in 
Julius Caesar: 

The barren, touched in this holy chase, 

Shake off their sterile curse. (I. ii. 8-9); 
and both fertile and fruitful have analogous 
senses.*° In the same way, then, yele might 
mean “ causing sterility”. Yele syne would 
then indicate potions designed to procure 
Sterility or miscarriage; there is abundant 
evidence that such potions were in fact 
known and used. This interpretation would 
also vindicate the specifically moral force 
of mala in mala medicamenta: the medi- | 
cines would then be, not just negatively 
“useless ’’, but positively “ evil ’.*® 

Unfortunately, however, the reading is 
Open to one insuperable objection. David 
the Apothecary will scarcely have given 
contraceptive or abortifacient potions toa 
customer who did not ask for them; for 
Henry Marshe to prefer the charge is 
therefore to concede that he did in fact ask; 
and so to incriminate himself as well.” 
Only extreme vindictiveness could induce 
him thus to cut off his own nose merely 
to spite the apothecary’s face; and even the 
reference to himself as a “ horeson knave”™ | 
would scarcely warrant such exposure. , 
Most probably, then, yele means no more | 
than “ ineffectual”; mala being used, after 
all, in a morally neutral sense. In any case, 
however, we may advance, by some 260 | 


~_— 





~~ 





14 Jamieson. Yeld, a.8. No instances are quoted. 

15 0.E.D., Fertile, 2. Causing or tending to pro 
mote fertility; Fruitful, 1... . Of rain, etc.: Caus 
ing fertility. cect 

16 Cf, note 4. That syne denotes “ rinsing”, a 
well as “draught”, will also bear out the 
suggestion. 

17 Theoretically, Henry Marshe might be con- 
tending that David the Avothecary gave him, on 
false pretences. medicamenta which in fact caused 
sterility or miscarriage. The charge would be | 
however, virtually incanable of proof: Henry 3 
therefore perhaps unlikely to have brought it. 

18 “ Bed that horeson knave thy hosbond come 
owgthe of doorys”’. 
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years, the first record of sind, sb.; and, by 

some 160 years, the earliest instance of d 

omitted in yelds a. B. D. H. MILLER. 
Oxford. 


JOHN LOCKE’S UNNOTICED 
VOCABULARY—II 
(Continued from ccvi. 191) 


inattentive. [O.E.D. 1741 (Watts)—.] 
1692 3rd Toleration in Wks (1823) VI. 194. 
Enough to make the inattentive reader 
ready to cry out, Help for the Lord’s sake! 
317. This advantage you have secured to 
yourself from inattentive readers as much 
as by the often repeated mention of the 
true religion is possible. 


incognizable. [O.E.D. 1862—.] 1690 
Essay Il. xxiii. §34 (margin). God in his 
own essence incognisable. 

indefinable. [O.E.D. 1810—.] 1690 
Essay Ill. iv. §13 (margin). Colours in- 
definable to the born-blind. 1696 Misc. 


Papers in Life & Letters ed. King (Bohn, 
1858) 321. Accordingly St. Paul, 1 Cor. 
xv.. uses incorruption for an indefinable 
estate of immortality. 

inloco. [O.E.D. 1710 (different sense)—.] 
1671 Essay Draft B (1931) §94 p. 200. If 
it be said that it [sc. the soul] cannot change 
place, because it has none, for spirits are 
not in loco but ubi, I desire that distinction 
may be put into English or any other 
language and made intelligible. [Equivalent 
to 1690 Essay II. xxiii. §21.] 

innuendo. [O.E.D. 2(?). 1701—.] 1695 
A Vindication in Wks (1823) VII. 163. 
Possibly, this reverend gentleman would 
have had charity enough for a known writer 
of the brotherhood, to have found it by an 
innuendo, in those words above quoted. 

internal sense. [O.E.D. Sense 7. 1690 
(Locke Essay II. i. §4}—.] 1671 Essay 
Draft B (1931) §19 p. 62. [Similar to 
0.E.D. quot. 1690]. 63 And as I call the 
other external sense Or SENSATION, so for 
distinction’s sake I call this REFLECTION, or 
internal sense. 

Jesuit's bark. [O.E.D. 1694—.] 1693 
Letter 30 Oct. in Locke & Clarke ed. B. 
Rand (1927) 381. I am sorry Mrs. Clarke 
remain’s [sic] averse to the Jesuit’s bark. 

jumart. [O.E.D. 1690 (Locke Essay)—.] 
1678 Journal 16 May ed. J. Lough (1953) 
195. I saw today . .. a beast got between 
a bull and a mare. . . . In Languedoc they 
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are often to be found & they call them 
Gimar. 

Labadist, sb. [O.E.D. 1753—.] 1684 
Journal 21 Aug. in Life & Letters ed. King 
(Bohn, 1858) 162. To Leewaerden; to 
Weinwert. Here, in M. Somerdyke’s house, 
is the church of the Labadists; they receive 
all ages, sexes, and degrees, upon approba- 
tion, after trial. They live all in common 


[etc.]. 
language-master. [O.E.D. Language 6. 
1712—.] 1689/90 Misc. Papers in Life & 


Letters ed. King (Bohn, 1858) 310. The 
end and use of morality being to direct our 
lives, and by showing us what actions are 
good, and what bad, prepare us to do the 
one and avoid the other; those that pretend 
to teach morals mistake their business, and 
become only language-masters where they 
do not do this—. .. [See inferment below 
for continuation.] 

law-making, sb. [O.E.D. 1690 (Child)—.] 
1689 Toleration in Wks (1823) VI. 30. The 
public good is the rule and measure of all 
law-making. 1690 Govt. II. §151. The 
Supream Power, which is that of Law- 
making. 

man of sense. 


[O.E.D. Man 18. 1711 


(Steele)—. (Sense here is Sense sense 11. 
1684—.).] 1689 Toleration in Wks (1823) 
VI. 23. For it will be very difficult to 


persuade men of sense, that he, who with 
dry eyes, and satisfaction of mind, can 
deliver his brother unto the executioner, to 
be burnt alive, does sincerely and heartily 
concern himself to save that brother from 
the flames of hell in the world to come. 
mismanaged. [O.E.D. 1690—, wrongly 
for 1700 (see reference here)—.] 1691 
Money in Wks (1823) V. 71. But this rarely 
happens but in the male-administration of 
neglected or mismanaged government. 


1700 Essay IV. xvii. §4 (ed. 4). [Quot. as 
in O.E.D.]} 
money-jobber. [O.E.D. 1696—.] 1691 


Money in Wks (1823) V. 64. That . . . young 
men ... might not too easily be exposed to 
extortion and oppression; and the dexterous 
and combining money-jobbers not have too 
great and unbounded a power, to prey upon 
the ignorance or necessity of borrowers. 
moral sciences. [O.E.D. Moral 2. 1828 
—..] 1690 Essay IV. iii. §20. Whilst the 
parties of men cram their tenets down all 
men’s throats whom they can get into their 
power, without permitting them to examine 
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their truth or falsehood; and will not let 
truth have fair play in the world, nor men 
the liberty to search after it; what improve- 
ments can be expected of this kind? What 
greater light can be hoped for in the moral 
sciences? xii. §11 [side-note]. We are 
fitted for moral Science, but only for prob- 
able interpretations of external Nature. 

moss-trooper. [O.E.D. transf. 1701—.] 
1675/6 Letter 1 March in Locke’s Travels 
in France ed. Lough (1953) 276. I think it 
was some where in the way between Bou- 
logne and Montriel. . . . some barren hills of 
sand that beare noething unlesse it be now 
& then a Mosse trooper. 

motivity. [O.E.D. 1690 (Locke Essay II. 
xxiii. §145)—.]  c. 1687 Abstract in Life & 
Letters ed. King (Bohn, 1858) 374. We 
have two as clear ideas, viz. of thinking and 
motivity, if I may so say, or a power of 
moving. 375. Our ideas of mobility and 
motivity (if I may for shortness’ sake coin 
that new word) being equally clear in both. 

nest egg. [O.E.D. Nest-egg 3. a.1700—.] 
1686 Letter 4 May in Locke & Clarke ed. 
B. Rand (1927) 164. The rest, I perceive, 
he is not troubled should remain as a nest 
egg till a farther occasion. 

newly-discovered. [O.E.D. Newly 1c. 
1890—.] 1690 Essay III. x. §32. He that, 
in a newly-discovered country, shall see 
several sorts of animals and vegetables, un- 
known to him before, may have as true 
ideas of them, as of a horse or stag. 

non ultra. [O.E.D. 1672— (except for 
indirect uses).] 1671 Essay Draft B (1931) 
§120 p. 257. So may come to a stop, and 
non ultra, in his consideration of motion. 

omnificent. [(O.E.D. 1862—.] 1677 
Journal 8 Feb. f. 43 ed. Aaron & Gibb, p. 
84. They who out of a great care not to 
admitt unintelligible things deny or question 
an eternall omnificent spirit run themselves 
into a greater difficulty by makeing an 
eternall and intelligent matter. 

other sex, the. [O.E.D. Sex 1. 1836—.] 
1695 Christianity in Wks (1823) VII. 157. 
Where the hand is used to the plough or the 
spade, the head is seldom elevated to sub- 
lime notions . . .It is well if men of that 
rank (to say nothing of the other sex) can 
comprehend plain propositions. 

pigeon-hole, sb. [O.E.D. Pigeon-hole, 7. 
1789—.] 1688 Letter 6 Feb. in Locke & 
Clarke ed. B. Rand (1927) 245. Another 
way may be with pigeon-holes as they call 
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them: at these twenty-four holes, over the 
first paste an A, over the secondaB.., | 
pique, Vv." [O.E.D. 5. refl. 1705 (Pope | 
Let).—.] 1699 Educ. ed Quick (1895) §110, | 
They may take Pleasure, and pique them. 
selves in being kind, liberal and civil, to } 
others. After 1699 ibid. §168. There isa 
third Sort of Men, who apply themselves to 
two or three foreign, dead, and . . . learned 
Languages, make them their Study, and 
pique themselves upon their Skill in them. 
post factum. [O.E.D. 1753—.] 169} 
Money in Wks (1823) V. 11. Unless you 
intend to break in only upon mortgages 
and contracts already made, and (which is 
not to be supposed) by a law, post factum, 
void bargains lawfully made. 1698 3rd 
Letter to Stillingfleet in Wks (1823) IV. 238. 
These passages .. . have been by a new and 
diligent search found out, and are now at 
last brought “post factum” to give some 
colour to your way of proceeding with me. 
rickety, lit. [O.E.D. c. 1720—.] 1683 
Letter . . Dec. in Locke & Clarke ed B. 
Rand (1927) 101. In a former letter to Mr. 
Clarke I told you that there appeared no 
reason to me to apprehend that your nurse’s 
being rickety when she was a child should 
make her milk less wholesome now. 
risk. [O.E.D. 2. 1719—.] 1691 Money in 
Wks (1823) V. 12. This loss to the moneyed 
men will be a prejudice to trade: since it 
will discourage lending at such a dispro- 
portion of profit to risque. 29. The lower- 
ing of interest . . . shall either make the 
foreigner call home his money, or your own 
people backward to lend, the reward not 
being judged proportionable to the risque. 
romance language. [O.E.D. Romance 1b. 
attrib. 1776—.] 1690 Essay IV. viii. §6 } 
Did thereby teach no more, but that the 
word palfrey, in his or romance language, 
stood for all these. [This corresponds per- 
fectly to Draft A (1671), ed. Aaron & Gibb 
§29 p. 31, except that the words “in... | 
language ” have been inserted.] } 
Russian cabbage. [OE.D.  1797—] , 
1686 Letter 31 Oct. in Locke & Clarke ed. 
B. Rand (1927) 167. With them you will 
also receive some Muscovy or Russiat 
cabbage seed. 
scriptor. [O.E.D. +Scriptore 1716—] | 
1683 Letter 26 Aug. in Locke & Clarke ed. \ 
B. Rand (1927) 97. I think you were best 
lock my book of accounts up in my scriptor 
when you go out of town; and to this 
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purpose keep the key of the scriptor till 
then. 1693 Letter 19 March ibid. 390. You 
will find them filed with several others in 
the second of those four drawers which 
make the uppermost row in my scriptor. 
[See secretor below.] 

scripture-name. [O.E.D. 1713 (Steele)—.] 
1697 2nd Vindication in Wks (1823) VII. 
243. They give their children scripture- 
names. 

self-evidence. [O.E.D. 1682—.] 1671 
Essay Draft A (1936) §28. Now [surely 
nor] indeed is that great and magnified 
proposition boasted to be the foundation of 
science and demonstration and certainly 
knowne to our understandings by its owne 
self evidence viz That what is is, or Impos- 
sibile est Idem esse et non esse, of any great 
moment. 

self-evident. [O.E.D. 1690 (Locke Essay) 
—] 1671 Draft A (1936) §27 p. 41. That 
a man hath an infallible certain knowledg 
of universal negative propositions wherein 
one Idea is denied of another, and the most 
generall one grounded there on, viz It is 
impossible for a thing to be and not to be, 
which two magnified propositions looked 
upon as the ground of all demonstration, 
and suppos’d to be connate and self evident 
principles stampd upon our mindes by 
nature its self have been urged as the great 
standards and measures of truth and fals- 
hood. Draft B (1931) §51 p. 113. Nor is 
all knowledge, as some men will have it, 
founded upon some praecognita, or self- 
evident principles. 

sensible quality. [O.E.D. Sensible 1. 
1732—.] 1671 Essay Draft B (1931) §19 
p. 63. Neither can external objects furnish 
the understanding with any ideas but of 
sensible qualities. Draft A (1936) §1 p. 3. 
And therefor I thinke that those things 
which we call sensible qualitys are the 
simplest Ideas we have and the first objects 
of our understandings. Also 1690 Essay 
passim, e.g. II. i. 3, 5; viii. 14, 23, 25; x. 2; 
Xi. 2; xiii. 25. 

social. 7. [O.E.D. 1729—.] 1699 Educ. 
ed. Quick (1895) §110. Careful Guard 
ought to be kept over them [sc. children]; 
and every the least Slip in this great social 
Virtue [sc. Justice] taken notice of, and 
rectify’d. After 1699 ibid. §143. This first 
and most taking of all the social Vertues 
[sc. Civility]. a. 1704 Conduct of the 
Underst. §43. Our Saviour’s great rule, 
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that “we should love our neighbour as 
ourselves”, is such a fundamental truth for 
the regulating human society, that, I think, 
by that alone, one might without difficulty 
determine all the cases and doubts in social 
morality. 

speech-maker. [O.E.D. 1710 (Swift)—.] 
1697 2nd Vindication in Wks (1823) VII. 
300. He has chosen a fit employment for 
himself. Where could there be found a 
better speech-maker for the atheistical 
rabble? 

speech-making, vbl. sb. [O.E.D. 1718—.] 
1697 2nd Vindication in Wks (1823) VII. 
379. You, sir, who are so good at speech- 
making. 

spermatic. [O.E.D. 5. 1837—.] 1685 
Journal 22 June in Life & Letters ed. King 
(Bohn, 1858) 166. I saw, at Mr. Lewen- 
hoek’s, several microscopical observations 
. .. but the best of all his glasses, and those 
by which he decribes his spermatic animals 
[Leeuwenhoek discovered spermatozoa], we 
did not see, nor, as I hear, does he show 
them to any one. 

subtile matter. [O.E.D. Matter, sb.’ 5. 
tb. 1717—.] 1690 Essay II. xxiii. §23. 
The aether, or any subtiler matter than the 
air, ... cannot make bounds for itself, and 
hold together the parts that make up every 
the least corpuscle of that materia subtilis. 
III. ix. §16. They differed very little in their 
opinions concerning some fluid and subtle 
matter, passing through the conduits of the 
nerves. [cf. 1706-8 Berkeley, Phil. Com- 
mentaries (1944) Entry 388. Newton says 
colour is in the subtil matter. Luce has not 
found the statement in Newton.] 

swanskin. [O.E.D. 2. 1694—.] 1690 
Letter 22 Dec. in Locke & Clarke ed. B. 
Rand (1927) 303. Bring me a pair of 
drawers of swan’s skin, which I have writ 
to your neighbour Clarke to make for me. 

systematic. [OE.D. 2. 1725 (Watts 
Logist—.] 1697 2nd Vindication in Wks 
(1823) VII. 301. It was a blessed day, when 
this hopeful birth saw the light; for hereby 
all the orthodox creed-makers and sys- 
tematic men are ruined for ever. 

[Thoth. [O.E.D. Suppl. 1854—.] 1692 
3rd Toleration in Wks (1823) VI. 476. 
They think they find in history that Isis, 
queen of Egypt, with her counsellor Thoth, 
instituted the funeral rites of King Osiris, 
by the honour done to the sacred ox.... 
also ... that the same Thoth, who was also 
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king of Egypt in his turn, invented the 
figures of the first Egyptian gods.] 

toto coelo. [O.E.D. 1727 (Pope)—.] 
1690 Essay IV. xxi. §5. All which three, 
viz. things, as they are in themselves know- 
able; actions as they depend on us, in order 
to happiness; and the right use of signs in 
order to knowledge, being toto coelo differ- 
ent, they seemed to me to be the three great 
provinces of the intellectual world, wholly 
separate and distinct one from another. 

Trinitarian, sb. [O.E.D. 2. 1706—.] 
1661 Common-place Book in Life & Letters 
ed. King (Bohn, 1858) 297. There is 
scarcely one text alleged to the Trinitarians 
which is not otherwise expounded by their 
own writers. 1695 A Vindication in Wks 
(1823) VII. 178. And probably, the Trini- 
tarians and Unitarians will profess, that 
they understood not each others’ explica- 
tions. 

two-handed hat. [O.E.D. 3. 1692—.] 
1672 Letter . . Oct. in Locke & Clarke ed. 
B. Rand (1927) 77. You are to be beatified 
by the refined conversation of a man. . 
who can tell you which side of his two- 
handed hat ought to be turned up, and 
which only supported with an audace. 
[For audace, see below.] 

uneffaced. [O.E.D. 1775—.] 1697 Letter 
30 Dec. in Locke & Clarke ed. B. Rand 
(1927) 528. Care being first taken that 
nothing writ under or endorsed .. . be left 
there untorn off or uneffaced, which may 
cause me any trouble. 

unexplained. [O.E.D. 1721—.] 1695 A 
Vindication in Wks (1823) VII. 169. If you 
say, some of them are such necessary points 
of faith, and others not, you, by this 
specious list of well-sounding, but unex- 
plained terms, arbitrarily collected, only 
make good what I have said. 

unfair. [O.E.D. 2. 1713 (Berkeley)—.] 
1700 Essay IV. iii. §6 (ed. 4). An unfair 
way which some men take with themselves: 
who, because of the inconceivableness of 
something they find in one, throw them- 
selves violently into the contrary hypothesis. 

unfairness. [O.E.D. 1713 (Bentley)—.] 
1698 3rd Letter to Stillingfleet in Wks (1823) 
IV. 351. Your lordship accuses me also of 
unfairness and disingenuity in understand- 
ing these words of yours. 

unscholastic. {(O.E.D. 1690 (Locke 
Essay Ill. x. p. 242)—.] Similar passage in 
1671 Draft B (1931) §87 p. 173. It was to 
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the unscholastic statesman that the govern. 
ments of the world owed their peace and 
liberties. 

weaker sex, the. [O.E.D. Sex 1c. 1701—] 
1690 Govt. I. §47. Neither will any one, | 
suppose, by these Words, think the weaker 
Sex, as by a Law so subjected to the Curse 
contained in them, that ’tis their duty not 
to endeavour to avoid it. §67. God.., 
only subjected Eve to Adam, as a punish. 
ment, or foretold the Subjection of the 
weaker Sex, in the ordering the common 
Concernments of their Families. 

well-adjusted. [OE.D. 1735—.] 1692 
Letter 20 Sep. in Wks (1823) IX. 295. We 
had here, the 8th instant, a very sensible 
earthquake . . . If there could be found 
people, that in the whole extent of it, did 
by well-adjusted clocks exactly observe the 
time, one might see whether it were all one 
shock, or proceeded gradually from one 


place to another. ) 


well-constituted. [0O.E.D.  a.1763—] 
1669 Ars Medica in Fox Bourne, Life 
(1876) I. v. 227. Though perhaps in some 
stubborn and irregular cases his well- 
constituted method should fail him, and the 
disease frustrate the whole success of his 
endeavours. 

well-designed. [O.E.D. 1709—.] 1669 
Ars Medica in Fox Bourne, Life (1876) I. 
v. 225. Men were not led to such happy 
discoveries by the conduct of philosophical 
speculations, but chance or well-designed 
experiments taught them to those who 
employed their time and thoughts about the 
works of nature more than the maxims of 
the schools. } 

wood-pile. [O.E.D. [1552 Dict.], 1696—] | 
1679 Journal 26/7 Aug. in Cranston, John \ 
Locke (1957) p. 188. His maid and 
another woman sitting in the backside on 


a woodpile. RoLAND HALL. 





Dundee. 


(To be continued) 


CHARLES BRIETZCKE’S DIARY 


(1764) 
Communicated by Miss ELMA HAILeEY 
(Continued from ccv. 193) 
Frid. June Ist. All the last Month lost in 
Doubt about sending my Lr. to Miss Pyke, 
& really it takes away all Pleasure, but | 


cannot do more than I have. As my Love 
for her is very sincere, so I am not ashamed 
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at telling it, tho’ very miserable I sent Miss 
Pyke another Lr. of May 3ist.—& while I 
tremble for the Event I cannot do any 
Thing else, deprived, debarr’d of any oppor- 
tunity to tell her how long, how sincerely I 
have loved her, & tho’ I think it is a very 
rash Step, yet, perchance She may believe 
me, if She does, how happy I shall be but 
I cannot flatter myself with much Hopes, 
what Can I do? 


Sat. 2nd. At My Lds. tho’ he went yesy 
to Bushy. At Night in Lincoln’s Inn 
Gardens & at Saddlers Wells to see the 
Venetian & his Children perform Feats of 
Activity, very curious indeed & amazing 
he was—home by 10. met Delaney who 
was lately wounded in a Duel, he is a hot 
proud Fellow 


Sun. 3rd. I see Miss Pyke after Chapel 
pass thro’ the Apartments & in the Garden 
by the Bench I was sitting upon, & followed 
her out at Strand Lane which Door She 
left open for me, and lookd as She went 
in to her House very unhappy I, She very 
extremmly pretty—passd her Window after 
Dinner & see her pretty Face. Drank Tea 
with Mr. Booth, (&) his ugly Wife he is a 
stiff Fellow, shocking one’s Nature alters 
with one’s Circumstances too common a 
Thing in this sad World. walkd with Miss 
Roworth in the Green Park & Nancy Pea- 
cock who said I see them coming in Grovr 
Square coming from Mrs. Brietzcke’s last 
Tuesy which I did but I was not in Spirits 
to join them 


Mon. 4th. I entered into my 27th Year, at 
My Lds. as usual hard very hard, not one 
Holiday either for the Kgs or my own Birth 
Day, call’d at Mrs. Bruere’s but did not 
take my Leave. heard Mr. Noble has 
broken two of his Ribs poor Man—walkd 
with Jack in the Park, & in going home to 
Dinner Cullum told me he had bespoke a 
Sword of him & had not fetched it away 
—always Something agreable. Martheille 
intruded himself upon us to Dinner—Sr. 
Richd Betenson calld upon me & carried 
me in his Chariot to Court, where was a 
sad Ball & Comy:—Miss Rogers & Miss 
Hunter up Stairs, Sr. Richd got fou poor 
Man. he introduced me to the East India 
Director, Mr. Sulivan. a sad Fire in Drury 
Lane when I got home, Mr. Sedgwick & I 
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drank the Kgs. Health & I bowed to Mr. 
Stanhope 


Tue. Sth. Easterly winds prevail very much 
now which make it cold. 20 Degrees 
Difference in the Thermometer between 
Weather now & Fridy Se’ennight—Met 
Govr Bruere going to the Treasury & took 
my Leave of him—At Office to Night, & 
very cold going home—lay out of my Room 
as it is to be painted 


Wed. 6th. Mr. Stanhope told me Ld. 
Northumberland’s Entertainment was very 
grand last Night. he is a Nivernois, always 
polite & civil which Is all I want from him. 
Sedgwick free & civil. but that’s all—talkd 
to Jack, but there is no good to be ex- 
pected from it. Mr. Davenport married to 
Miss Childers—at Office at Night 


Thurs. 7th. Staid at My Lds. till 4. was 
there between 6 & 7. Hours which is really 
too much—at the Office & walkd with Miss 
Wares & Mrs. Bell in the Green Park 


Frid. 8th. My Ld. signed all the American 
Lrs. which are a continual Plague & went 
soon to Bushy but Sedgwick kept from 
Dinner till past 4. vex’d at it—At Mrs. 
Starhemberg’s & sent Miss Pyke my last 
Lr.:—I am most wretched at the poor 
Means I am under to reveal my Mind to 
her If I had the good Fortune to to know 
any Body that is acquainted with her, I 
might have some Chance, without that I 
fear none, I am certain if She knew my 
good & bad Qualities, for I would have her 
know both, I may without Vanity say, I 
might be the happy Man, it engrosses my 
Thoughts, my Peace of Mind & Time too 
much, but I can’t help it, I mean to do well 
in it, but fear I shan’t as I have no know- 
ledge of her 


Sat. 9th. At the Office & gave Mr. Larpent 
all the American Lrs. who grumbled at 
them Sat at home the rest of the Day with 
my Grandr:, Kitty Proctor with my Sisrs. 
very uneasy & wretched concerning Miss 
Pyke. 


Sun. 10th. At Chapel & wishd Mr. Daven- 
port Joy of his Marriage—he invited the 
Family as his Wife sees Comy next week— 
did not see Miss Pyke at Chapel—but in 
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passing her House, I see her & repassing, 
wretched to the last Degree & quite hope- 
less—After Dinner had the Pleasure of 
seeing her at her Glass & as I thought She 
rather moved towards the Window—She 
seemed to be putting her Hat on & so I 
turned up the Strand & met her & 2 Ladies 
passing Arundel Street, I turn’d & see them 
down Fleet Street, but walkd on the other 
Side of the Way, my Feelings on the Occa- 
sion are easier to be conceived than ex- 
pressed, She never smiled, looked nor was 
there any Thing in short to give me the 
least Encouragement—a sad hope—Drank 
Tea with Miss Wares Kitty is a pretty Girl 
& I wish her well married. walkd in the 
Temple Gardens a bit with Mr. Webb, & 
see Miss Pyke at her Window about 9. as 
I was going to Somerset Gardens, where I 
walk’d & reflected on my hard Fortune with 
regard to Miss Pyke 


Mon. 11th. My Ld. stays at Bushy till 
tomorrow, so I went to see the Blues 
reviewd before the Kg. & walkd with 
Martheille in Kensington Gardens, where I 
see Miss Procter with Miss Heberne & 
Smith, they look’d another way—I am sure 
the Honor is pretty reciprocal when we take 
notice, for the future I shall not—see Miss 
Pyke at her Window as I came from 
Colericks, & after Dinner again but I see 
no Good—it only makes me more unhappy 
—Drank Tea at Mrs. Barton’s with Ld. & 
Lady Lindores, Col. Brown etc. & walkd in 
the Park with Sr. John Eyles & in our 
Gardens still reflecting on my sad & 
wretched Fortune in not knowing Miss 
Pyke. 


Tue. 12th. My Ld. in Town by 1/2 past 9. 
when I got to the Office had the vast Morti- 
fication to find a Packet for me by the 
Penny Post containing all the Lrs. I have 
sent Miss Pyke, but not one Word from 
her, which too fully convinces me I cannot 
be by any means acceptable to her. My 
Passion for her was very sincere, & founded 
on her good & amiable Character In short 
every Thing conspired to make my Choice 
approved of if She had but approved me. 
For my own Self I would not desire to 
allure any Woman, I would chose one to 
love me, & to be loved by her, & She seemed 
One quite made for that constant Scene of 
Love & Delight which is so much to be 
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desired—For My Circumstances, I thank 
God, they are not so distressed, that they 
would influence me: I won’t pretend to say 
Fortune is not essential, but as I expect to 


see my Saviour Face to Face, it is not the | 


Motive that should induce me without a 
sincere & perfect Love, which I had for her, 
& still have, notwithstanding the Manner 
my Lrs. are returned in, which I suppose 
is from the advice of Burnthwaite: if | 
thought She had such Notions as I believe 
him to have, it would lessen her much in 
my Esteem: I don’t see it would have 
been but civil in him to have come or wrote 
to me, if She did not chuse to write, just to 
finish it in a decent Manner, tho’ now, as 
to my Hopes it is finished, tho’ She shall 
hear once more from me, either by Writing 
or otherwise as I can—I look upon myself 
to have behaved indiscreet in having wrote 
so much nonsense but I cannot look upon 
it in a criminal Light, I am unhappy miser- 
able, wretched to the last Degree, but I am 
not in the Least ashamed as I have Noth- 
ing to make me so 


Wed. 13th. Sadly unhappy about the Lrs. 
being returned, can’t help it, honest in my 
Intentions, tho’ very unsuccessfull—put on 
my new white Coat at Geoes Coffee Ho. in 
the Afternn repassed & met Miss Ways just 
by Miss Pyke’s a Gent & Lady were look- 
ing out of Window—I shall pass there as I 
used to do, as I have done Nothing to shock 
me—She has very close advisers—At the 
Office & walkd with Sr. J. Eyles & Farrel 
in the Park and Miss Wares & Mrs. Bell 


Thur. 14th. Busy with Office Copies, they 
talk much of what they do, & think I do 
Nothing—walkd in the Green Park tonight 





with Miss Paschall a very agreable Girl, | 


tho’ not handsome, see her home in Pall 
Mall 


Frid. 15th. My Ld. went at 2 to Bushy. 
drest & went to Geoes Coffee House saw 
Nobody, & paid Mr. Davenport a bridal 
Visit—wald with Miss Wares & Mrs. Bell 
in the Green Park, & at Ranelagh with 
Wotton, wished for Miss Pyke, & always 
think of her, tho’ to no purpose I much 
fear, nay, may be sure of it 


Sat. 16th. At Office, Wace & Shadwell 
always talking of what I do not do, & what 
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they do. 
Gardens. 


Sun. 17th. At Chapel, but did not see Miss 
Pyke, am afraid She will come there no 
more now, sat in the Park in Mg. & drank 
Tea with Lady Lindores walkd in the Park 
with Garstin which was much crowded with 
mob, & at Martheille’s 


Mon. 18th. Went with Mr. Martheille 
in the Brentford Stage & see Sion-Hill 
House.** in going to Petersham overtaken 
with a sad Storm & got to Isleworth & din’d 
there. drank Tea at Mrs. S.... & calld at 
the Grove & was forced to walk to Ken- 
sington & got a Post Chaise, fatigued with 
my walk home, & did not like it a bit 


Wace & I walked in Kensgton 


Tues. 19th. My Ld. in Town soon—walkd 
in the Park with Sr. John Eyles, it falls off 
every Night, I think, at least I don’t enjoy 
it as I used to do, Miss Pyke may be the 
Means I don’t & is for I am always uneasy 
& never at rest 


Wed. 20th. At my Lds. as usual, fine 
Weather lost there, Hopes carry me on—at 
Office at Night & in the Park with Sr. John 
Eyles & Mr. Willes, Sedgwick had Stanhope 
to Dinner he asked him before me, which 
was not civil, no more thanks not having 
asked me to dine with him since I have 
attended, at My Lds. but he is the World, 
& perhaps thinks himself a Step above me, 
in which he is mistaken, except it is in his 
Pocket—I am sure I have done every Thing 
to gain his Friendship, but I know them all, 
how did Jenkinson leave me on Ld. Bute’s 
quitting the Office, & I know This would 
do the same, but I shall lay my Situation 
in a little Time before his Lordship. 


Thurs. 21st. Sedgwick took Notice of my 
White Coat, he is civil but that’s all—He 
has not done for me what I might have 
expected in putting Instruments in my 
Hands to pass but gives them to Larpent 
which must be thro’ Interest, for as I am 
continually with him, I expect it, & 
besides there are many Ways, preferable to 
common Civility which every Gent" expects 
who gives it wherein he might serve one 


*4Belonged to Lord Holderness, the Earl of 
Harrington lived at Petersham. The Grove at 
Chiswick was the home of Lord Elliot. 
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without hurting his own Interests, but every 
Body for themselves, & only so, hard to be 
tossed so abot but I submit 


Frid. 22nd. My Ld. went to Bushy soon, 
tho’ Sedgwick kept me till his Dinner, I 
shall soon turn over a new Leaf with him 
—I drank Tea at Tunbridge Wells*® & at 
St. Pancras Church, see Mr. Grimston 
there, with Draper, the last did not take 
Notice nor I of him—Mr. Morin sets out 
for Margate to Morrow—Stanhope & Wace 
do his Business—Mr. & Mrs. Davenport 
drank Tea with my Mor.—She had heard 
of Mr. Davenport’s having paid his 
Addresses to Miss Pyke among many 
others, tho’ not successfull—I believe his 
Vanity is not a little, but he has Merit too, 
what must mine be then, with much less 
Merit than him? A great deal I am afraid 
—How many Offers She has had to my 
Knowledge, & I will not give over, as my 
Passion is extremely sincere, & could I get 
acquainted with her I might convince her 
it was— 


Sat. 23rd. At Office, dull withot Morin— 
heavy Shower of Rain as I was going home 
—drest in my white Coat & walkd in the 
Temple Gardens in the Evg. with Fuller 


Sun. 24th. Rain, & upon the whole a dull 
Day. At Chapel but did not see Miss Pyke 
—spoke to Mr. & Mrs. Davenport, whether 
it is Davenport’s wife setting below Stairs, 
or my writing to Miss Pyke that makes her 
stay away I am at a loss to guess—walkd in 
the Temple but see Nothing of Miss Pyke 


Mon. 25th. In Long Acre, & went to the 
Office, caught in a heavy Shower of Rain 
in going—Showery Weather, disagreable & 
much Damage done by Lightening lately; 
Jack never at home at Dinner Time, very 
irregular, & I am certain Things are going 
on ill with him indeed it is always to be 
apprehended from him, but he may stand 
on his own Ground for me as he has put 
it out of my Power to do any Thing more— 
It is a sad affliction to my poor Mor tho’ 
She is monstrously partial to him—She is 
much to be pitied tho’ She has a Way 
different sometime from my opinion in 
managing her affairs—I have always meant 

35The New Tunbridge Wells, a Spa or Tea 


House at Islington, site of the Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre. 
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well I am sure—But It has not always 
been taken so. 

Walkd in the Evg. over Westt Bridge & 
round by Vauxhall with Mr. Willes, the 
Bishop of Bath & Well’s Son, he is very 
civil & so is his Bror, I am sure very 
different from Mr. Sedgwick 


Tue. 26th. My Ld. in Town by 1/2 past 9. 
& his little companion. Miss Proctor 
supped with Us 


Wed. 27th. Jack very insolent to me upon 
all occasions, upon my threatening Frank 
if he did not clean my Shoes, he took his 
Part, & we had a sad Quarrel, which is the 
worst Day’s Work he has done for some 
Time, as it has made an irreconcileable 
Breach between us, & the same for Harriot 
who was very abusive—My Mor was so 
unjust to take his Part but I will move from 
them all, I have had too great a Share in 
all their Afflictions & Miseries—& am now 
prettily recompens’d, & am used as if I had 
been the Occasion of it all calld at the 
Office & Fanny Roworth’s a rainy Evg. & 
Night 


Thur. 28th. Din’d at the Turk’s Head,** 
& drank Coffee with Sr. Peter Fenhoulet at 
Charing Cross, & then walkd by Vauxhall. 
I could be very happy without any Plagues 
& will get me a Habitation of my own. 
Fenhoulet told me of his Neice & the 
Young one said his Cousin thought me & 
(blank) 


Frid. 29th. At My Lds.’s House till 3. & 
then he desired I would come at 5. which 
I did after dining by myself, & did not 
begin till 6. wrote to Col. Guerchy upon 
the arrest of his [illegible] in his House, my 
Ld. went to Bushy. & the Messengers sent 
to the Kg. at Richmond—I walkd with 
Willes, Sr. John Eyles & Garstin in the 
Park, & went to Sedgwick’s at 10. he 
offered me some Wine, which I refusd as 
he had not the Civility to give me a Bit of 
Supper for my Work 


Sat. 30th. Sat in Our Gardens & heard 
the Drums, Miss Weston was there, She is 


86 The Turk’s Head Coffee House, most likely 
the one in the Strand, near Somerset House; 
another of that name was in Soho, much 
frequented by Johnson and the meeting place of 
the famous Literary Club. 
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a very pretty Woman, I could not help | 


reflecting on seeing her 2 or 3 years ago at 
Chapel, & I unmarried still, She is ripe for 
Matrimony, & with a good Man would 
make a pretty good Wife—pass’d Miss 
Pyke’s—no hopes left there, hardly had 
ever any—Much uneasiness & continual 
Reflections on her acct—No Assistance 
from any Body, all by the Sweat of my own 
Brow under the divine Providence In the 
Evg. I, after I had din’d with Sr. Peter 
Fenhoulet & his Son at Charing Cross passd 
Miss Pyke’s but did not see her there, tho’ 
I did in the Park when I was with Miss 
Wares, & Mr. Warburton join’d them, & 
will have her I fear, what I felt at seeing 
her is not easily to be expressed, Suppd 
with Miss Wares, the Brors. extremely 
awkward & no Compy:, can’t talk upon 
any Subject 


(To be continued) 


ADDITIONS TO ALLARDYCE 
NICOLL’S HAND-LIST OF PLAYS: 
1800-1818 


JNEVITABLY, when a work is published 

of the scope and magnitude of Allardyce 
Nicoll’s monumental volumes, A History 
of English Drama, 1660-1900, there are 
bound to be some omissions and errors, for 
no One person can control, with perfect 
accuracy, over forty thousand entries. 
Because he recognized this fact, and desired 
to make the study as accurate as possible, 
Professor Nicoll published in 1955 a second 
edition of his 1930 volume, Early Nine- 
teenth Century Drama, 1800-1850. In 
spite of this revised edition, however, which 
corrected many of the early errors and 
added hundreds of titles previously 
omitted, some plays which appeared in 
print during the years studied, still are not 
included. 

In a very limited manner the present 
study attempts to supply some of the 
omissions found in the Hand-List of plays 
from 1800 to 1850. The word “limited” 
is necessary because the paper confines 
itself to the single field of tragedy and, 
within that field, to works printed between 
1800 and 1818. } 
there are included some eleven tragedies 
not found in the Hand-List of the revised 
volume, as well as several works which 
Nicoll seems to attribute to the wrong 








Within these limitations , 
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author. In addition, three tragedies are 
included, for which the Hand-List has an 
incorrect spelling of the author’s name; a 
date is given for one first edition which 
differs from the date found in Nicoll. 
Finally, two works are included which, 
although the Hand-List does not term the 
plays “ tragedies”, are so labelled on their 
tile pages. In all, there are some thirty- 
eight additions to, or changes of, Nicoll’s 
entries for the years 1800 to 1818. 

For the benefit of those who are inter- 
ested in this particular period, the method 
of procedure is more complete than 
Professor Nicoll was able to follow in his 
Hand-List, where brevity was essential. 
Thus, in the first section of this list, the 
following facts are noted: the name of the 
author, the full title of the tragedy, the 
imprint, including publisher, or publishers, 
together with the date and pagination. 
Next, there is an indication that the work 
is either not listed by Professor Nicoll, or 
that some information has been added to 
the Hand-List. Finally, any editions of 
the work not recorded by Nicoll are noted, 
with the date and city of publication, if 
that city is not London. 

The second part of the list adds un- 
recorded editions of those tragedies for 
which the basic information in the Hand- 
List is correct, as regards type of play, 
author, title, and date of first edition. In 
this section, on the first line of each entry, 
is the information as recorded by Nicoll; 
on the second and subsequent lines are the 
editions not found in the Hand-List. Here, 
simply the city of publication and the date 
of each particular edition is furnished. In 
several instances, in which the Hand-List 
seems to err in regard to the number of 
editions printed in a particular year, what 
is believed to be the correct number is 
given, together with the cities of publication. 

1. Ainslie, Sir Whitelaw. Pizarro; or, 
The Peruvian Mother, a Tragedy, Taken 
with Occasional Variations from the Prose 
Drama of Mr. Sheridan. By Whitelaw 
Ainslie, M.D. Edinburgh: Printed by 
me, Stevenson and Co., 1817. 4 pl, 

p. 

Not in Nicoll. An adaptation of Sheri- 
dan’s version of Die Spanier in Peru by 
Kotzebue. 


2. Aston, Joseph. Conscience. A 
Tragedy, in Five Acts, As Performed at 
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the Theatre-Royal Manchester. By Joseph 
Aston. London: Published by Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, Orme & Brown, 1815. 79 p. 

Nicoll spells the name, “ Ashton”. 
Another edition, in 1816, was published in 
New York. 

3. [Bishop, Thomas]. Koranzzo’s Feast; 
or, The Unfair Marriage, a Tragedy 
Founded in Facts... . London: Printed by 
George Smeeton, 1811. 76 p. 

Nicoll attributes the work to a “ Hayes”. 
The copy at the Shakespeare Memorial 
Library attributes the work to Thomas 
Bishop. 


4. Carysfort, John Joshua Proby. 
Dramatic and Narrative Poems. By John 
Joshua, Earl of Carysfort . . . London: 
J. Mackinlay, 1810. 2 vol. 

Has the tragedy, “ Monimia”. Not men- 
tioned by Nicoll. 

5. [Chenevix, Richard]. Dramatic 


Poems. Leonora, a Tragedy; and Etha and 
Aidallo, a Dramatic Poem. London: 
Printed by W. Bulmer and Co., for J. Bell, 
1801. 2 p.l., 163, [1] p. 

Not in Nicoll. <A 
appeared in 1802. 

6. Clifford, Arthur. Collectanea Clif- 
fordiana, in Three Parts . . . by Arthur 
Clifford, Esq. Paris: Printed by M. 
— 9, Rue de Cléry, 1817. 3 pts. in 
1 vol. 

Part II has: Clifford; or, The Battle of 
Towton. An Historical Tragedy, in Five 


second edition 


Acts. Not in Nicoll. 
7. [Clinton, Henry Fynes]. Solyman. 
A Tragedy. In Five Acts. London: 


Printed for J. Hatchard, Bookseller to Her 
Majesty, Opposite Albany, Piccadilly, 1807. 
3 p.l., 99, [1] p. 

Nicoll has the work listed under “ Un- 
known Authors”. 

8. Dimond, William. The Bride of 
Abydos; a Tragick Play, in Three Acts. 
London: R. White, 1818. 74 p. 


Nicoll lists the work as “ M.D.”, melo- 
drama or musical drama. The work was 
printed four times in 1818, including 


editions in New York and Baltimore. 

9. Lucretia: a Tragedy. In Five Acts. 
. . . London: Published by R. Ryan, 339, 
Oxford Street; J. Miller, 25, Bow Street; 
and J. Loundes, Brydges Street, 1818. 5 
p.l., 57 p. 

Not in Nicoll. 


10. Mason, James. Literary Miscel- 
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lanies. By James Mason, esq. . .. London: 
Printed by J. M’Creery, Fleet-street, for 
Longman, Hurst, Rees, and Orme, Pater- 
noster-row; and J. Ridgway, 170, Piccadilly, 
1809. 2 vol. 

Vol. 2 has “ Ninus”, a tragedy. 

Not in Nicoll. 

11. Montalban, a Tragedy, in Five Acts. 
... London: Printed for J. M. Richardson, 
23, Cornhill, Opposite the Royal Exchange, 
1811. 3 p.l., 65 p. 

Not in Nicoll. 

12. Moore, George. Montbar, or, The 
Buccaneer. A Tragedy. By George 
Moore, Esq. London: Printed by George 
Sidney, Northumberland Street, Strand, 
1804. 87 p. 

Nicoll has the play listed under “ Thomas 
Moore ” 

13. Nooth, Charlotte. Original Poems, 
and a Play. By Charlotte Nooth. Lon- 
don: Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, & Brown, Paternoster-Row, 1815. 
3 p.l., 156 p. 

The volume has the tragedy, Clara; or, 
The Nuns of Charity: a Tragic Play, in Five 
Acts. 

Not in Nicoll. 

14. Plumptre, James. Original Dramas: 
Containing Royal Beneficence or The 
Emperor Alexander; Winter; Kendrew, or 
The Coal Mine; The Force of Conscience; 
Mrs. Jordan and The Methodist; and the 
Salutary Reproof: . By James Plumptre, 
B.D. . Cambridge : Printed by James 
Hodson; and Sold by F. C. and J. Riving- 
ton, J. Hatchard, and W. & J. Lowndes 
[etc.], 1818. 12 p.l., 255 p. 

The volume has, The Force of Con- 
science. A Tragedy in Three Acts. 

Nicoll does not list this tragedy. 

15. Rhodes, Thomas. The Patriot 
Queen; or Female Heroism: a Tragedy. 
By Thomas Rhodes. Coventry: Printed for 
The Author by N. Merridew, 1808. 5 p.l., 
70, [7] p. 

Not in Nicoll. 

16. [Roberdeau, John Peter]. Thermopy- 


fae; or, Repulsed Invasion. A Tragedy 
Drama. In Three Acts. In: The New 
British Theatre, Vol. 2, 1814. 

Nicoll lists it as a “Drama”, whereas it 


is called a tragedy on the title page. 

17. [Rough, William]. The Conspiracy 
of Gowrie. A Tragedy. . . . London: 
Printed for Davis, Wilks and Taylor, Chan- 
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cery-Lane, for J. Bell, Oxford-Street, 1800, 
4 pl, 78 p. 

In Volume three of his work, Nicoll lists 
the play under “Unknown Authors”, 
Since he placed an asterisk before the title 
of the play, Nicoll indicated that he had 
not personally seen a copy of the work. 
In volume four, under “ Supplementary 
Notes to the Hand-List of Plays, 1800- 
1850”, Nicoll simply lists the work under, 
- Roscoe, William ”. 

18. Sinclair, John. Fingal: a Tragedy, 
Sketched out from The Works of Ossian. 
By Sir John Sinclair, Bart. . London: 
Printed by B. Mec Millan, Bow Street, 
Covent Garden, Printer to His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, 1807. xvi, 
[2], 67 p. 

Not in Nicoll. 

19. Sotheby, William. 


Tragedies, by 
Wiliam Sotheby, 


Esq. The Death of 
Darnley. Ivan. Zamorin and Zama. 
The Confession. Orestes. London: 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-Street. 
By W. Bulmer and Co. Cleveland-Row, St. 
James’s, 1814. 2 p.l., 361 p 

The tragedy, 
not listed in the regular volumes of Nicoll. 
It will only be found in volume six, the 
“ Alphabetical Catalogue of Plays ”. 

20. Trotter, Thomas. The Noble 
Foundling, or The Hermit of the Tweed; 
a Tragedy. In Five Acts, by Thomas 
Trotter, M.D. . . . London: Printed by 
Edward Walker, Newcastle, for Longman, 


Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 1812. 
126 p. 
Nicoll, after listing author and title, 


simply adds, “ Newcastle, 1/1813”. 

21. Watson, George. England Pre- 
serv'd; a Tragedy, in Five Acts; As Per- 
formed at the Theatre-Royal, Covent- 
Garden. By George Watson, Esq. Lon- 
don: Printed by A. Strahan, Printers- 
Street; for T. Longman and O. Rees, 
Paternoster-Row, 1802. 80 p. 

In Volume three, p. 315, Nicoll lists such 
a work as printed in 1795. The Hunting- 
ton copy calls the 1802 printing the first 
edition. The earliest copy in the British 
Museum is 1802. 

22. [Wolcot, John]. The 
Portugal; or, The Royal Exiles. A Tragedy, 
in Five Acts. ... London: Printed for the 


Author, by G. Hayden, Brydges Street, 
Covent Garden; and Published by Long- | 
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man, Hurst, Rees, and Orme; and by J. 
Walker, Paternoster-Row, 1808. 68, [1] p. 

Nicoll first spells the name with a double 
“t”. Only in volume six, the “ Alpha- 
betical Catalogue of Plays”, does he list 
the name with a single “t”. 


EpITIONS NoT MENTIONED 
BY NICOLL 


1. [Ashe, Nicholas]. Panthea, Dublin, 
1803. Anr. ed., London, 1809. 

2. Baillie, Joanna. Family Legend. 
1810-[2]. New York, 1810; Edinburgh, 
1812. 

3. [Becket, Andrew]. Socrates. 1806. 
Two eds., London, 1838. In the “ New 


Ed.”, London, 1838, the play is called a 
third edition. 

4. Dillon, John. Retribution. 1818. 
Second edition, London, 1818; New York, 
1818. 

5. Godwin, William. 
New York, 1806. 

6. Lewis, Matthew Gregory. Adelgitha. 
1806 [3 eds.]. Fourth edition, London, 
1806; New York, 1806; New York, 1812; 
London, 1817; Philadelphia, 1823. 

7. — Alfonso, 1801. Two eds., Phila- 
delphia, 1802; New York, 1810; New York, 
1811. 

8. Maturin, Charles Robert. Bertram. 
1816. Nicoll says seven editions were pub- 
lished in 1816. 

There is another 1816 edition, London, 
unnumbered; 1816 editions also published 
in Philadelphia, New York, and Boston; 
a London, 1817 ed., also called a seventh 
edition; eighth and ninth eds., London, 
1817; New York, 1817; Philadelphia, 1822; 
Baltimore, 1824; London, 1827; New York, 
[1827]; Paris, 1828; New York, 1847; New 
York, 1848; New York, [1848]. 

9. — Manuel. 1817. 

1817 editions published in New York, 
Baltimore, and Philadelphia. 

10. [Maurice, Thomas]. 
the Mogul. 1806. Anr. ed., London, 1806. 

11. Milman, Henry Hart. Fazio. 1815. 

Nicoll says there are four editions in 
1818, whereas the editions in 1818, by J. 
Murray, are numbered from three to seven. 
New York, 1818; Philadelphia, 1819; Edin- 
burgh, 1823; London, 1831; Baltimore, 1833; 
New York, 1844; New York, 1846; New 
York, [1846]; New York, two editions in 
1847; New York, 1854. 


Antonio. 1800. 


The Fall of 
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12. Monney, William. | Caractacus. 
1816. Second edition, London, 1817. 

13. Richardson, Sarah. Ethelred. 

[1809?]. Second edition, London, [1810?]. 


14. Sheil, Richard Lalor. The Apostate. 
1817. New York, 1817; anr. ed., London, 
1817, in addition to “ 5th ed.”: New York, 
1819; Baltimore, 1827; Philadelphia, 1828; 
New York, 1835; Philadelphia, New York, 
[18447]; New York, 1848. 

15. — Bellamira. 1818. [3 eds.]. 

There are four editions, labelled as such, 
and published in London, in 1818; Balti- 
more, 1818; New York, 1818. 

16. Starke, Mariana. The Tournament. 
1800. New York, 1803. 


CarL J. STRATMAN. 
Loyola University, Chicago. 


COLERIDGE’S “WATCHMAN ” 


ACCORDING to E. K. Chambers’s Life, 
Coleridge’s plan to edit and publish a 
periodical to be entitled The Watchman first 
took definite shape in December, 1795. 
Earlier that year there had appeared a 
pamphlet entitled, “The Watchman’s 
Report and Advice. A Sermon preached 
February 25th, 1795, the Day Appointed for 
a General Fast, in Old Gravel Lane, St. 
George in the East”, by N. Hill. This 
pamphlet, which was published by J. John- 
son, was noticed in the Critical Review for 
November, 1795, p. 352. Since this was a 
periodical which Coleridge knew well, it 
seems likely that either the notice or the 
original pamphlet gave him the idea for the 
title of his own periodical. It is also in- 
teresting to observe that the second number 
of The Watchman, which appeared on 9 
March, 1796, began with an “Essay on 
Fasts ’’, attacking the institution of General 


Fasts. J. B. BEER. 
Manchester. 


A PROBABLE INDIAN SOURCE OF 
A COLERIDGE VERSE FRAGMENT 


OLERIDGE’S knowledge of the Orient 
was more profound than has been 
generally recognized. It was not confined 
to a few books of historical and travel 
literature. The “library-cormorant” was 
deeply versed in most of the religious and 
philosophical writings of the East. His 
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interest in The Bhagavad-Gita' and the 
Institute of Hindu Law? is obvious from his 
manuscript commentary on Brahmanism® 
in which he acknowledges the influence of 
“these foreign Potentates” in his early 
poetic career: 
And what then have I seen? 
What are 
These Potentates of Inmost Ind?4 
Coleridge did not write any Indian poem 
like Southey’s The Curse of Kehama or 
Shelley’s The Indian Serenade, but his note- 
books contain many evidences that he had 
some plans in mind. The list of his pro- 
jected works includes the Hymns to the Sun 
and Moon which were probably inspired by 
Maurice’s History of Hindostan.° Cole- 
ridge was deeply influenced by Maurice’s 
book and in his notebook he jotted down 
not only a passage from Maurice but also 
decided to “Read the whole 107th page of 
Maurice’s Indostan ”’.® 
The third book of Maurice’s history gives 
a clear account of the invasion of India by 
Bacchus.’ The Critical Review suggested 
that this study might be “a very useful clue 
for every one who wishes to dig in the vast 
mine of oriental literature”’.® Coleridge 
perhaps caught the hint and when he drew 
up his second list of projected works in 
1803, he included “The Conquest of India 
by Bacchus in Hexameter’® which he 
thought “might afford scope for a very 
brilliant poem of the fancy and the under- 
standing ”’.’° 
in his 
1949, 


2 Institute of Hindu Law or The Ordinances of 
Menu was translated from the Sanskrit by Sir 
William Jones and published in 1794 and 1797. It 
was reviewed in the British Critic, Dec. 1796 and 
Jan. 1797. Coleridge read the whole of it rather 
critically and in his letter to Poole, 7 Nov., 1796, 
he acknowledged the merit of parts of "Hindu 
Law, . . The first chapter contains sublimity 
and next to the first the last is the best.” 

3 Huntington Library Manuscript (HM 8195 
folios 261-75). J. H. Muirhead has published only 
a part of the commentary in his book, Coleridge 
as a Philosopher, 1930, App. C, p. 283. 

4 Thid., 73. 

5 Thomas Maurice, History of Hindostan, 1795. 
6K. Coburn (ed.), The Notebooks of S. T. Cole- 
ridge, Vol. I, 1957; see entry 174. 

7™T. Maurice, History of Hindostan (1820 

edition). TIT. 107. 
Critical Review, Sev.-Dec., 1799, p 
°K. Coburn aa) The Semhoniie oy 5. T. Cole- 


ridge. I, entry 1646. 
she, ed.: Table Pe and Omniana of 
S. T ‘Coleridge, 1884, p. 


1Coleridge also mentions this work 
— Lectures, ed. K. Coburn, 
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There is a fragment in Coleridge’s 
Poetical Works which also proves that he 
was consciously reading Indian literature 
with a view to collecting materials for his 
projected works. The Oriental Collections“ 
published a description of the Banian Tree 
and the Indian Fakir: 


Near Manjee, a small town at the con- 
fluence of the Dewah or Gogra and the 
Ganges, about 20 miles west of the city 
of Patna, there is a remarkably large 
Tree called a Bur or Banian Tree, which 
has the quality of extending its branches 
. . . to a considerable distance from its 
stem—and of then dropping leafless fibres 
to the ground . . . From the opposite 
pretty high bank of the Ganges, and at 
the distance of near eight miles, we per- 
ceived this tree, of pyramidical shape... 

Under the tree sat a Fakir, a devotee. 
He has been there 25 years... .”” 


It is very likely that Coleridge read this 
account and used it in his fragmentary 
verses which he probably intended to in- 
corporate in one of his projected Indian 
poems: 


As some vast Tropic tree, itself a wood, 

That crests its head with clouds, beneath the 
flood 

Feeds its deep roots, and with the bulging flank 

” its wide base controls the fronting bank—— 


low murmurs stir by fits 
And dark below the horrid Faquir sitt—— 
An Horror from its broad Head’s branching 
wreath 
Broods o’er the rude Idolatry beneath——"® 


MunIR AHMAD. 
Muslim University, Aligarh. 


11 William Ouseley (ed.), The Oriental Collec- 
tions, 3 vols. 1797-99. 

12 a I, 81-83. 

13 F, Coleridge (ed.), The Poetical Works of 
ie ie Cotedden Oxford, 1912, IT, 1001. [In a 
fragment published for the first time in Coleridge's 
— Criticism, ed. T. M. Raysor (1930, 

244; Everyman ed., 1960, I. 216), following a 
nie from Paradise Lost. 1X. 1102-7, there is 
a description of the Banian Tree which inclvdes a 
reference to “the brooding fakir or meditative 
humorist that sits at the root”. Raysor (1930, I. 
242 n.4; 1960, T. 214 n.3) notes that the fragment 
belongs to the 1818 lectures——Epp.] 


COLERIDGE AND J. G. E. MAASS 


N the notes for his sixth lecture in the 
course of 1818, the third in a series “On 
the Dramatic Works of Shakespeare ” ’ 
Coleridge observes (apropos of Francisco's 
seeing the ghost in Hamlet, I, i) that— 
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In all the best attested stories of ghosts 
and visions, as in that of Brutus, of Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, that of Benvenuto Cellini 
recorded by himself, and the vision of 
Galileo communicated by him to his 
favourite pupil, Torricelli, the ghost-seers 
were in a state of cold or chilling damp 
from without, and of anxiety inwardly.’ 

Professor Raysor gives references for the 
“visions” of Brutus and Benvenuto Cellini, 
but has failed to discover references to those 
of Cranmer and Galileo. His search for 
them has “inclined him to doubt the 
accuracy of Coleridge’s recollection ”. 

It is probable that Coleridge found an 
account of Galileo’s dream in J. G. E. 
Maass’s Versuch iiber die Einbildungskraft, 
in which it is given as follows: 

Als Galilaéi in seinem spitern Alter das 
Gesicht verloren hatte, ging er einst, von 
seinem vortreflichen Schiiler Toricelli 
gefiihrt, iiber eine ihm bekannte schéne 
Flur. ‘“Einst, lieber Toriceili, sagte der 
Greis, und driickte seinem Schiiler die 
Hand, einst liessen auch mich meine 
Augen die Reize dieser Gefilde empfinden. 
Aber jezt, da ihr Licht verloschen ist, sind 
diese Freuden fiir mich dahin. Der Him- 
mel lasst mich die la[n]gst prophezeite 
Strafe dulden. Als ich im Gefingnisse nach 
Freiheit schmachtete, und von Ungeduld 
iiberwaltigt, iiber die Wege der Vorsehung 
zu murren begann, erschien mir Koper- 
nikus im Traume. Der himmlische Geist 
filhrte mich iiber leuchtende Gestirne hin, 
und verwies mir drohend, dass ich mich 
gegen den auflehne, auf dessen Wink 
alle diese Welten aus ihrem Nichts her- 
vorgegangen waren. Deine Augen, sagte 
er, werden dir einst verweigern, diese 
Wunder anzuschauen.”* 

Coleridge’s copy of the 1797 edition of 
Maass is in the British Museum. Sara 
Coleridge, in her notes to the 1847 edition 
of the Biographia Literaria, printed some 
of her father’s marginalia from that copy. 
As editors of the Biographia have noted, 
Coleridge drew upon Maass for certain 
portions of his discussion of the theory of 
the association of ideas, in the fifth and sixth 
chapters. (The anecdote concerning Galileo 


1 Coleridge’s i. 2 Criticism, ed. T. M. 
Raysor + _ * , 42, Everyman edition 
(London, 1960), I 
_ * Published in i790. The second edition (1797) 
is cited. 

5 Op. cit., pp. 36-37. 
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is used by Maass to illustrate a point in his 
account of association.) There is no ques- 
tion of plagiarism here: Coleridge merely 
turned to Maass as an authority; indeed, he 
sometimes dissented from his views. 

In the case of Cranmer’s dream, 
Coleridge’s memory may well have been at 
fault. Was he perhaps thinking of Laud, 
who has recorded more than one experience 
of the kind Coleridge refers to? What the 
Cambridge History of English Literature 
calls “the long, weary, but indomitable, 
record of his Troubles and Tryal” was first 
published in 1695 together with his Diary, 
but there had appeared, at the time of the 
Archbishop’s imprisonment, a briefer and 
more sensational document with the follow- 
ing arresting title page: 

Canterburies Dreame:/in which/The 
Apparition of Cardinal Wolsey did/ present 
himselfe unto him on the fourteenth/of 
May last past:/Jt being/The third night 
after my Lord of Strafford had/taken his 
fare-well to the World./Printed in the yeare 
1641. 

The account of “Canterburies Dreame” 
begins as follows: 

On the fourteenth of May, betwixt the 
houres of twelve and. one, when the night 
was growing towards the morning, and 
darkness did yet incompasse me, my unquiet 
thoughts did interrupt my sleep, and the 
terrour of the afflicting place wherein I 
lodg’d, did possesse my soule: (whether 
awake, or in a vision I cannot say) but me 
thought, the reverend shadow of Cardinall 
Wolsey did present himself unto my 
view . 

The circumstances here described are 
quite similar to those of Galileo and match 
Coleridge’s ideal requirements for the 
ghost-seer, given in the note on Hamlet. 
The slide from Laud to Cranmer may well 
have been made, especially if Coleridge had 
seen a title similar to that of 1641, by way 
of the word “ Canterburies ”. 


I. NEWELL. 


Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Canada. 


A NOTE ON COLERIDGE’S 
NOTEBOOKS 
OHN LIVINGSTON LOWES wrote in 


The Road to Xanadu that he was unable 
to account for the following notebook entry 
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which Coleridge recorded during the year 
1796: 


a dusky light—a purple flash 
crystalline splendor—light blue— 
Green lightnings.— 
in that eternal and & [sic] delirious misery— 
wrathfires— 
inward desolations— 
an horror of great darkness 
great things that on the ocean 
counterfeit infinity— 
Professor Lowes stated that “on one of the 
most wildly incoherent pages of the Note 
Book Bartram’s? lightnings apparently 
stream again. At least if they are not 
Bartram’s lightnings, I have not the 
remotest notion what they are.”* To sup- 
port the theory that the lightnings may have 
come to Coleridge via Bartram, Lowes refers 
to a passage from the Travels which he had 
noted earlier:* 


How purple and fiery appeared the 
tumultuous clouds, swiftly ascending or 
darting from the horizon upwards! they 
seemed to oppose and dash against each 
other; the skies appeared streaked with 
blood or purple flame overhead, the 
flaming lightning streaming and darting 
about in every direction around, seemed 
to fill the world with fire; whilst the heavy 
thunder keeps the earth in a constant 
tremor.°® 


Professor Lowes associates the purple flames 
and clouds with the purple flash noted by 
Coleridge. “Light blue” and “Green 
lightnings ” are seen as having some vague 
relationship with various oceanic adventures 
recorded by Bartram.*® 

It seems to me, however, that these multi- 
coloured lightnings and flashes might well 
belong to Jacob Boehme, the seventeenth- 
century German theosopher who was of 
interest to Coleridge during most of the 
poet’s life. Coleridge had read Boehme’s 
Aurora, as he indicated in a letter to 


1S. T. Coleridge, The Notebooks of Samuel 
Tavior Coleridge, ed. Kathleen Coburn (New York, 
1957). No. 273. 

2The reference here is to William Bartram, 
Travels through North and South Carolina, 
oe East and West Florida, etc. (Philadelphia, 
1791). 

3 John Livingston Lowes. The Road to Xanadu 
(Boston and New York, 1927), p. 191. 

4 Thid., p. 187. 

5 William Bartram, The Travels of William 
Bartram, ed. Mark Van Doren (New York, 1940), 
p. 132. This is the Facsimile Library edition. 

6 Lowes, p. 191. 
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Ludwig Tieck;’ it is in Chapter XII of the 
same work by Boehme that we find light- 
nings which parallel Coleridge’s notebook 
entry almost directly: 

12. Some [of the angels] are strongest 
in the astringent Quality, and those are of 
a Tbrownish Light [rDusky or Grey, or 
dim White, like Twilight.] and are nearest 
of Quality to the Cold. 

13. And so when the Light of the Son 
of God shines on them, then they are like 
a brownish or purple Flash of Lightning, 
very bright and clear in their Quality. 

14. Some are of the Quality of the 
Water, and those are light, like the holy 
Heaven; and when the Light shines on 
them, then they look like to a Crystalline 
Sea. 

15. Some are strongest in the bitter 
Quality, and they are like a Sgreen [sor 
Emerald.] precious Stone, which sparkles 
like a Flash of Lightning; and when the 
Light shines on them, then they shine 
and appear as a greenish Red, as if a 
Carbuncle did shine forth from it, or as 
if the Life had its Original there. 


17. Some are strongest in the Quality 
of Love, and those are a Glance of the 
heavenly Joyfulness, very light and 
bright; and when the Light shines on 
them, they look like tlight Blue [tto 
Azure.| of a pleasant Gloss, Glance, or 
Lustre.® 


It is notable that the colours which took 
Coleridge’s imaginative eye were recorded 
in the notebook in almost the same 
sequence as in the text of the Aurora; the 
one exception is that “light blue” and 
“ Green lightnings ” are interchanged in the 
notebook. 

It does not appear that the whole of the 
notebook entry may be traced accurately to 
Jacob Boehme; indeed, it would be some- 


7** Before my visit to Germany in September, 
1798, I had adopted (probably from Behmen’s 
Aurora which I had conjured over at school) the 
idea, that Sound was=Light under the preenotence 
of Gravitation, and Color=Gravitation under the 
prepotence of Lisht: and I have never seen reason 
to change my faith in this respect” (S. T. Cole- 
ridge, Collected Letters of Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge, ed. Earl Leslie Griges (Vol. IV, Oxford, 
1959), No. 1067, 4 July, 1817). 

8 Jacob Boehme, The Works of Jacob Behmen, 
Vol. I (to which is prefixed the Life of the Author, 
with Figures illustrating his Principles. left by the 
Reverend William Law, London, 1764), Aurora, 
All, 12-15, 17. 
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what surprising if we should find that 
amount of consistency in the notebooks of 
one as eclectic as Coleridge was. There is, 
however, one Other indication that Boehm- 
jan influence was present when the poet was 
jotting down the notes: “wrathfire” is a 
key word in nearly all of Boehme’s works 
and is especially significant in the Aurora 
because Of the frequency with which it 
occurs.” 

Although Professor Lowes seems to have 
had some apparently valid reasons for see- 
ing Bartram as a source for the notations 
Coleridge made, it appears to be much 
more likely that Boehme was the source 
behind the patterns of the many-coloured 


lightnings. Duane B. SCHNEIDER. 
University of Colorado. 


9 Aurora, XII, 76; XV, 23, 24; XVI, 67, 73, 


102, 131. Many more references to ‘ wrathfires ” 
could be cited. 
THE CHRONOLOGY OF 
“ MANSFIELD PARK ” 


DE. R. W. CHAPMAN and Sir Frank 

MacKinnon have called our attention 
to the clear and consistent indications of 
time in Jane Austen’s novels, and have 
shown that it is impossible to follow her 
chronologies without using an _ actual 
almanac or constructing an ideal calendar.’ 
In an appendix to his edition of Pride and 
Prejudice Dr. Chapman demonstrates that 
Jane Austen used the almanacs of 1811-12 
in writing the final version of the novel, and 
in a similar appendix he presents what 
appears to be a strong case for the use of 
the 1808-09 almanacs in Mansfield Park. 
However, a close examination of the dates 
in Mansfield Park makes it evident that Dr. 
Chapman has stated only one of several 
possibilities. We know from the Life that 
the final version of Mansfield Park was 
“begun about February 1811” and com- 
pleted “soon after June 1813 ”,? but a first 
draft of the novel may date from a much 
earlier period. Certainly the almanacs of 
1803-04 are consistent with the novel’s 
chronology, and those of 1796-97 have a 
greater claim for attention. In Mansfield 


See the appendixes on chronology in Dr. Chap- 
man’s edition of the novels. In this note all page 
teferences are to his edition. 

*R. A. Austen-Leigh and W. Austen-Leigh, Jane 
= Her Life and Letters, London, 1913, 
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Park (p. 430) Fanny Price sorrowfully notes 
that Easter is “ particularly late this year”, 
and according to Dr. Chapman the chron- 
ology of the novel demands that Easter fall 
on 16 April. Now in 1809 Easter was 2 
April, and in 1804 it fell on 1 April; but in 
1797 Easter was 16 April. Thus if we seek 
for an actual calendar in Mansfield Park 
that of 1796-97 seems to have the best 
claim. Throughout Jane Austen’s novels 
and letters we have ample evidence of her 
scrupulous attention to factual accuracy; 
she may have abandoned a plan to use 
hedgerows in Mansfield Park when she dis- 
covered that Northamptonshire possessed 
none, and in Pride and Prejudice the un- 
specified day when Mrs. Bennet could get 
no fish was actually a Monday.* Every- 
thing seems to justify Dr. Chapman’s claim, 
in his appendix on the Chronology of Pride 
and Prejudice, that Jane Austen “knew 
where she was even when she does not tell 
us”. Those errors which do exist in the 
chronologies of the novels may be traced to 
natural confusions of dates, and they lend 
weight to the opinion that Jane Austen 
never consciously departed from her chosen 
calendar. Like Fanny Price, she was “a 
most accurate and honest reckoner” (p. 
410), and it seems unlikely that she would 
use an actual almanac and then alter one of 
its important dates. 

Although there is obviously good reason 
to distrust the assumption that Jane Austen 
must have used the almanacs of 1808-09 in 
writing Mansfield Park, too much emphasis 
should not be placed on these chronological 
calculations. They do not affect the 
dramatic date of the novel, which is vaguely 
indicated as “the present” (there is a 
reference to Crabbe’s Tales of 1812). It is 
always possible that Jane Austen con- 
structed an ideal calendar, or that she 
arbitrarily made Easter “ particularly late” 
in order to stress the length of Fanny’s 
unhappy stay at Portsmouth; and if actual 
almanacs were used we cannot be certain 
that they were contemporary ones. Still, 
we should be wary of those critics who 
assume—on the basis of Dr. Chapman’s 
appendix—that Jane Austen was working on 
Mansfield Park c. 1809. The earliest ver- 
sion of the novel may have been a youthful 
production, and those readers who identify 

3 See Jane’s letter to Cassandra, 29 Jan., 1813; 


and Dr. Chapman’s appendix on the Chronology 
of Pride and Prejudice. 
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Mary Crawford with Jane’s cousin (later 
sister-in-law) Eliza will find in the con- 
genial dates of 1796-97 additional evidence 
for their belief that Mansfield Park had its 
Origin in a revival of amateur theatricals at 
Steventon which culminated in the marriage 
of Henry Austen and Eliza de Feuillide on 
31 December, 1797.‘ WALTON Lutz. 


Princeton University. 


4 This theory is supported by John H. Hubback, 
the grandson of Sir Francis Austen, in his ‘“ Pen 
Portraits in Jane Austen’s Novels”, Cornhill 
Magazine, \xv (July 1928), 27-28. 


“ GOODYNESS ” 


THAT Coleridge’s admirable coinage can 
be pushed back two years earlier than 
O.E.D.’s 1810 is not of great importance; 
but the context in which it occurs is of some 
interest. The source is a letter of Crabb 
Robinson, dated 7 May, 1808, in which 
Coleridge, in his lecture of 3 May on 
Education, is quoted as saying: 
This is not virtue but vanity; such books 
and such lessons do not teach goodness, 
but—if I might venture such a word— 
goodyness. 
Robinson adds: 


What goody he referred to I know not, 
for he praised Mrs. Trimmer afterwards.' 
Unless this is a joke, it suggests that Robin- 
son was puzzled by the word, and associated 
it (surely without justification) with goody, 


sb." J. C. MAXweELL, 
Newcastle upon Tyne, 1. 


1 Coleridge’s Shakesperean Criticism, ed. T. M. 
Raysor (1930), II. 13; Everyman edition (1960), IT. 
11. This passage could have been used by O.E.D., 
as it was published by Mrs. H. N. Coleridge in 
hry and Lectures upon Shakespeare (1849), I. 


SOURCES OF JANE AUSTEN’S IDEAS 
ABOUT NATURE IN “ MANSFIELD 
PARK ” 


HE appeal to Jane Austen of the taste 

* for landscape and picturesque beauty, 
particularly as this is reflected in the writ- 
ings of William Gilpin, was noted by her 
brother Henry in his Biographical Notice: 
“at a very early age she was enamoured of 
Gilpin on the Picturesque; and she seldom 
changed her opinions either on books or 
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men”. As her art matured, her “ sense of 
place” became, in some respects, more 
apparent. In Mansfield Park there is a 
stress, partly ironical, on the theme of 
nature and its influence. Fanny Price’s 
favourite room has “three transparencies, 
made in a rage for transparencies, for the 
three lower panes of one window, where 
Tintern Abbey held its station between a 
cave in Italy, and a moonlight lake in 
Cumberland” (Mansfield Park, ed. R. W. 
Chapman, p. 152). The combination of 
Tintern Abbey and “a moonlight lake in 
Cumberland” suggests a_ reference to 
Wordsworth, but Jane Austen may also 
have had in mind Gilpin’s Observations on 
the River Wye, and several parts of South 
Wales, pages 48-55, of which (in the fifth 
edition, 1800) are concerned with Tintern 
Abbey, and to Observations, _ relative 
chiefly to Picturesque Beauty, made in the 
year 1772, on several parts of England: 
particularly the mountains and lakes of 
Cumberland and Westmorland. 
Austen’s Catherine, there is a reference to 
the beautiful descriptions of Grasmere in 
Mrs. Charlotte Smith’s Ethelinde, or the 
Recluse of the Lake (Minor Works, p. 199), 
and Dr. R. W. Chapman pointed out that 


Grasmere is described at the beginning and | 


end of Ethelinde. There is an ironical 
appropriateness in the possible association 
of Fanny, who is herself something of a 
recluse, with Mrs. Smith’s novel. The 
burlesque History of England by Jane 
Austen contains a reference to the hero of 
Mrs. Smith’s Emmeline, or the Orphan of 
the Castle and to Gilpin: “I would by no 
means pretend to affirm that he was equal 
to those first of Men Robert Earl of Essex, 
Delamere, or Gilpin” (Minor Works, 
p. 144). Charlotte Smith and Gilpin, two 
writers whom Jane Austen associated with 
each other, had a common interest in the 
lakes, and Fanny Price, who is an orphan 
of the castle as well as a recluse of the lake, 
was naturally connected in the novelist’s 
mind with the works of Charlotte Smith. 
Fanny Price goes to “her nest of com- 
forts” “to see if by looking at Edmund’s 
profile she could catch any of his counsel” 
(p. 152). Charlotte Smith’s Emmeline, as 
Mary Lascelles notes in her contrast with 
Catherine Morland (Jane Austen and Her 
Art, p. 160), herself makes “a faultless 
portrait of her Delamere”. 


In Jane | 
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Fanny Price’s transparency representing 
“a cave in Italy” may have been inspired 
by the novels of Ann Radcliffe. There are, 
in fact, a number of parallels between The 
Mysteries of Udolpho and Mansfield Park. 
Ann Radcliffe’s novel opens with a descrip- 
tion of the chateau of Monsieur St. Aubert, 
“on the pleasant banks of the Garonne”. 
It has a library, but the St. Auberts live 
according to nature, for which they are 
enthusiasts, like Fanny Price. Emily’s room 
appears to be the model for Fanny’s: 
“Adjoining the eastern side of the green- 
house, looking towards the plains of 
Languedoc, was a room which Emily called 
hers, and which contained her books, her 
drawings, her musical instruments, with 
some favourite birds and plants. Here she 
usually exercised herself in elegant arts, 
cultivated only because they were congenial 
to her taste, and in which native genius, 
assisted by the instructions of Monsieur and 
Madame St. Aubert, made her an early 
proficient. The windows of this room were 
particularly pleasant; they descended to the 
floor, and, opening upon the little lawn that 
surrounded the house, the eye was led 
between groves of almond, palm trees, 
flowering-ash, and myrtle, to the distant 
landscape, where the Garonne wandered ” 
(The Mysteries of Udolpho, Part I, Every- 
man’s Library edition, Vol. I, p. 3). 
Fanny Price’s nest is the former school- 
room, and “was quite deserted, except by 
Fanny, when she visited her plants, or 
wanted one of the books, which she was still 
glad to keep there, from the deficiency of 
space and accommodation in her little 
chamber above” (p. 151). ‘“ The aspect” 
of the East room in Mansfield Park “ was 
so favourable, that even without a fire it 
was habitable in many an early spring, and 
late autumn morning. ... Her plants, her 
books—of which she had been a collector, 
from the first hour of her commanding a 
shilling—her writing desk, and her works 
of charity and ingenuity, were all within 
her reach” (ibid.). There is, of course, an 
element of burlesque in Jane Austen’s treat- 
ment of her heroine, which is lacking in 
Ann Radcliffe. Fanny Price, “giving air 
to her geraniums”, to see if by doing this 
“she might inhale a breeze of mental 
Strength herself”, is a more self-conscious 
worshipper of nature than Emily, and re- 
presents an ironical comment on the ideas 
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of Rousseau and Wordsworth which were 
so generally prevalent. 

There is an “improver”, M. Quesnel, in 
The Mysteries of Udolpho, who suggests 
Mr. Rushworth in Mansfield Park. M. 
Quesnel means to cut down some of the 
trees which encumber the chateau, and 
particularly offends St. Aubert by threaten- 
ing to destroy a noble chestnut (p. 13). 
Mr. Rushworth suggests that the avenue at 
Sotherton should be cut down, and provokes 
Fanny to quote Cowper: “Ye fallen 
avenues, once more I mourn your fate 
unmerited”’ (pp. 55-6). These lines from 
The Task, Book I, The Sofa, ll. 338-9, had 
also been quoted by Gilpin in his Observa- 
tions on the Western Parts of England, 
relative to Picturesque Beauty, 1798, p. 40, 
as Dr. R. W. Chapman noted (Mansfield 
Park, p. 542). There is an element of 
ironical exaggeration, however, in Jane 
Austen’s use of Cowper, which distinguishes 
her treatment of nature from his, and that 
of Ann Radcliffe and Gilpin. 

The influence of Shakespeare on Ann 
Radcliffe has been frequently noted, and he 
is quoted at the beginning of some of the 
chapters in The Mysteries of Udolpho. 
“One is familiar with Shakespeare in a 
degree from one’s earliest years”, as 
Edmund Bertram remarks, after Henry 
Crawford has said that Shakespeare “is a 
part of an Englishman’s constitution” 
(p. 338). In Mansfield Park, Jane Austen 
occasionally appears to have absorbed 
Shakespeare through the medium of Ann 
Radcliffe. Thus, in Part I, Chapter XIV of 
The Mysteries of Udolpho, there is a 
typically romantic description: “the travel- 
lers, passing Novalesa, reached, after the 
evening had closed, the small and ancient 
town of Susa, which had formerly guarded 
the pass of the Alps into Piedmont” 
(Everyman’s Library Edition, Vol. I, p. 172). 
The romantic heights are seen by moon- 
light, “‘and here Emily first caught a strain 
of Italian music on Italian ground. As she 
sat, after supper, at a little window that 
opened upon the country, observing an 
effect of the moonlight on the broken 
surface of the mountains, and remembering 
that on such a night as this she once had 
sat with her father and Valancourt resting 
upon a cliff of the Pyrenees, she heard from 
below the long-drawn notes of a violin, of 
such tone and delicacy of expression as 
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harmonized exactly with the tender emo- 
tions she was indulging, and both charmed 
and surprised her” (ibid.). When a com- 
parable scene occurs in Mansfield Park, 
Jane Austen’s sympathy with the heroine 
is modified by irony. “When I look out 
on such a night as this”, Fanny Price 
remarks, “I feel that there could be neither 
wickedness nor sorrow in the world; and 
there certainly would be less of both if the 
sublimity of nature were more attended to, 
and people were carried more out of them- 
selves by contemplating such a scene” 
(p. 113). Fanny Price recalls the same 
speech in The Merchant of Venice, Act V, 
Scene I, that Emily had remembered. At 
Belmont, “the moon shines bright”, as 
Lorenzo and Jessica recall Troilus, Thisbe, 
Dido, Medea, and themselves. The “en- 
thusiasm” of Fanny Price for nature, 
however, is restrained by a certain Words- 
worthian austerity that is lacking in the 
direct emotionalism of Shakespeare and the 
sentimentality of Ann Radcliffe. 

It was “a beautiful evening, mild and 
still’? when Fanny Price and the rest of the 
party drove back from Sotherton (p. 106). 
Wordsworth had written “It is a beauteous 
evening calm and free” when he composed 
his sonnet on the beach at Calais. Perhaps 
the novelist and the poet (or his sister) 
remembered a passage in Ann Radcliffe’s 
novel, where the same phrase is used, in a 
similar context. Emily returns to Gascony 
and the Garonne, and is overcome by 
emotion at the sight of “ this beloved land- 
scape”, with the memories of Valancourt, 
“interesting and benevolent, as he had been 
wont to appear in the days of their early 
love”’ (Part II, Chapter XLVII, p. 253). 
“* Ah!’ said Emily as she ascended, ‘ these 
are the same high trees that used to wave 
over the terrace, and these the same fiowerv 
thickets—the laburnum, the wild rose, and 
the cerinthe—which were wont to grow 
beneath them! Ah! and there too, on that 
bank are the very plants which Valancourt 
so carefully reared!—Oh, when last I saw 
them! ’"—She checked the thought, but 
could not restrain her tears; and after 
walking slowly on for a few minutes, her 
agitation upon the view of this well-known 
scene increased so much, that she was 
obliged to stop, and lean upon the wall of 
the terrace. It was a mild and beautiful 
evening. The sun was setting over the 
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extensive landscape, to which his beams, 
sloping from beneath a dark cloud that 
overhung the west, gave rich and partial 
colouring, and touched the tufted summits 
of the groves that rose from the garden 
below with a yellow gleam” (ibid., pp. 
254-5). 

Did Wordsworth remember The Mys- 
teries of Udolpho, or did his sister remind 
him of it? Did Jane Austen recall Words- 
worth’s sonnet, or is the passage in 
Mansfield Park a direct reminiscence of 
The Mysteries of Udolpho? There can be 
little doubt that Jane Austen had the 
passage from Ann Radcliffe’s novel in mind, 
but it seems that no definite answer can be 
given to the other questions. 


Bangor. FRANK W. BRADBROOK. 


REFERENCE TO A POPULAR 
TRADITION IN “ DON JUAN ” 
AND “ MAZEPPA ” 


N Don Juan Byron concluded the descrip- 
tion of the encounter between the Sultan 
and Gulbeyaz with the couplet: 


To no men are such cordial greetings given 
As those whose wives have made them fit for 


Heaven 
(V, cliv). 

This has somewhat perplexed commenta- 
tors. Ernest Hartley Coleridge, for 
example, noted a parallel to the description 
of the Countess’s treatment of her husband 
in Mazeppa with its reference to: 

Those happy accidents which render 

The coldest dames so very tender, 

To deck her Count with titles given, 

’Tis said, as passports into Heaven ; 

But, strange to say, they rarely boast 

Of these, who have deserved them most 

(175-80). 

But the meaning remained obscure. ‘“‘ The 
connection between ‘ horns’ and Heaven, to 
which Byron twice alludes, is not very 
obvious ”, Coleridge wrote. “ The reference 
may be to the Biblical ‘horn of salvation, 
or to the symbolical horns of Divine glory 
as depicted in the Moses of Michel 
Angelo.”* 

1 Ernest Hartley Coleridge, ed., The Works of 
Lord Byron: Poetry (London, 1898-1904), VI, 262. 
Willis W. Pratt (Byron’s Don Juan. A Variorum 
Edition [Austin, Texas, 1957], IV [Notes], 140) 
repeats Coleridge’s comment without substantial 
addition. Leslie A. Marchand (Ed., Don Juan by 
Lord Byron [Boston, 1958], p. 476) remarks, 
“ Byron, following some obscure tradition, equates 
Heaven with the horns of a cuckold”. 
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The answer appears to be far simpler than 
Coleridge believed.? Actually Byron was 
referring to a tradition with which he was 
doubtless sufficiently familiar to assume that 
it would be recognized by his readers— 
specifically the belief that cuckolds are 
given ready entrance into Heaven. The 
rationale for the belief is obviously com- 
pensational, and the proverbial formulation 
of it is recorded in Tilley’s Dictionary of the 
Proverbs in England in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries (Ann Arbor, 1950), 
R12, “In rain and sunshine cuckolds go to 
heaven”’.* In addition to the quotations in 
Tilley and the Oxford Dictionary of English 
Proverbs the following passages may be 
cited : 


(a) 
William Small-shanks. By this hand, flesh and 
blood, she is resolv’d 
To make my father a most fearful cuckold; 
And he’s resolv’d to save his soul by her. 
Boutcher. How by her? 
William Small-shanks. Thus: all 
which marry 
Young wives shall questionless be saved: 
For while th’are young, they keep other men’s 
wives, 
And when th’are old, they keep wives for other 


old men 


men ; 
And so by satisfaction procure salvation 


(Lodowick Barry, Ram Alley [1611], 
IV, i). 


(b 
Your kindest men most cuckolds are, oh pity! 
(Robert Davenport, The City Night-Cap [1624], 
iv, i 


(c) 

In the West of England it was in my childhood, 

and probably is still, a saying, when the sun 

shines and it rains at the same time . . . that 

“The Cuckolds are going to heaven” 

(F.C.H., “Fairies Baking’’, 4 Series Notes 

and Queries, v [1870], 366). 

These illustrations are probably repre- 
sentative of any other recorded expressions 
there may be of a popular tradition which 
Byron, not concerned with any particular 
literary source, clearly had in mind in Don 
Juan and Mazeppa. 


WILLIAM H. MARSHALL. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


?This note is tangential to an extensive study 
of Byron’s poetry made possible by a grant from 
the Committee on the Advancement of Research 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 

5Cf. also Oxford Dictionary of English 

G. Smith and Janet Heseltine 


Proverbs, ed. W. 
(nd ed.. 1948), p. 122: and the allied proverbs, 
Tilley C887, ‘*Cuckolds are Christians” and 


C888, “Cuckolds are kind to those who make 
them so”. 
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WORDS FROM “ VIVIAN GREY ” 


"THE linguistic exuberance of the young 

Disraeli is such that his first novel, 
Vivian Grey, furnishes a fair number of 
first instances for O.E.D. But, as the 
following list will show, there is a good 
deal of gleaning to be done. The first two 
volumes of Vivian Grey, comprising Books 
I-IV, were published in 1826, and the last 
three volumes, Books V-VIII, in 1827. 
(O.E.D. usually, though not invariably, 
gives the date 1826 irrespective of the part 
of the novel from which the quotation 
comes.) I give book, chapter, and page 
references to the first edition, followed by 
volume and page reference to the 1904 
reprint (ed. L. Wolf) of the first edition. 
(Disraeli’s 1853 edition was extensively cut.) 


amourette. [O.E.D. 1865.] I. viii. 53; 
I. 24. Master Vivian entered [1904, from 
later editions, “dashed”] into all these 
amourettes in very beautiful style. 

au naturel. [O.E.D. Suppl. 1845; the 
reference in Disraeli is to make-up, not to 
cooking.] V. xv. 303; I. 389. To say the 
truth, I think it is au naturel. 

bijouterie. [O.E.D. 1831, from Disraeli’s 
Young Duke.] II. ii. 97; I. 45. Her Lady- 
ship was not remarkable for anything, save 
a correct taste for poodles, parrots, and 
bijouterie. 

broach, in. [O.E.D. only with a, on.] 
Il. xii. 169; I. 76. As fine a barrel of ale 
in broach as you ever tasted. 

chasseur. [O.E.D. 3, 18.., W. Irving 
(Webster).] V. ii. 23; I. 245. This gorgeous 
gentleman . . . turned out to be the chasseur 
of the Baron von Konigstein. 

crémaillére, en. [O.E.D. Crémaillére, 
1828; this usage not recorded.] VII. xi. 
162; II. 272. I will not... dilate on the 
comparative advantages of forming en 
crémailligre and en échiquier .. . nor upon 


enfilading. 

cut, in. [Comb. not in O.E.D.] I. xii. 
169; I. 76. We’ve an excellent cheese in 
cut. 

damnationed. [Not in O.E.D.] II. xv. 
221; I. 99. Damned himself if he didn’t 


know what rent was, a damned deal better 
than any damnationed French smuggler. 


distingué. [Not as sb. in O.E.D.; adj. 
1813.] VII. ii. 315; Il. 166. It is the 
pleasantest way of commencing your 


acquaintance at Court, and only allowed to 
distingués. 
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échiquier, en. [O.E.D. Obs. rare’, 1812.] 
See under crémaillére. 

enfilading. [Not in O.E.D. as vbl. sb.; 
as ppl. a., 1828.] See under crémaillére. 

état-major. [Not in O.E.D.] V. xiii. 256; 
I. 365. Governor lost, besides bets with the 
whole etat-major. 

feeble. [Cited in O.E.D. under Feeble, 
sb. 1, noting that it refers to Shakespeare, 
II H. IV, Il. ii. 179. I note it here because 
O.E.D. fails to give cross-references be- 
tween this and Forcible feeble, for which 
Disraeli (Coningsby , 1844) furnishes the 
first quotation.] IV. i. 155; I. 192. The 
most forcible of feebles. 

flank. [O.E.D., v.?, 1830.] IV. ii. 175; 
J. 202. I am strolling on a sunny lawn, and 
flanking butterflies with a tandem whip. 

foraging cap. [O.E.D. 1830.] IV. i. 166; 
I. 197. He had on a magnificent foreign 
foraging cap. 

Gruyére. [O.E.D. first abs., for Gruyére 
cheese, 1845; with cheese, 1826.] VI. vi. 
204; II. 107. The Prince . . . contented 
himself for the present with assisting his 
Gruyere with one of the very fine-looking 
cucumbers. 

imprudency. [O.E.D. last in 1800.] V. 
xi; I. 344. In spite of a few imprudencies. 
VII. viii. 103; II. 242. All men have their 
little imprudencies. 

key-bugle. [O.E.D. 1836-9.] III. viii. 
104; I. 167. I am sick of key-bugles and 
country balls. 

lithographed. [O.E.D., ppl. a., 1839-41.] 
II. x. 161; I. 68. A bundle of Stewart 
Newton’s beauties, languishing and litho- 
graphed. 

loan-monger. [O.E.D. 1837, from Dis- 
raeli’s Venetia.) III. viii. 105; I. 168. 
Young Premium, the son of the celebrated 
loan-monger. 

mammy-sick. 
14; 1. 7. 
primus. 

Margravinate. [Not in O.E.D., =Mar- 
graviate.| VI. iv. 132; II. 69. His little 
Margravinate was misgoverned enough for 
a great Empire. 

mediatize. [O.E.D., v., 1830; the ppl. a. 
-ized is cited from Vivian Grey VI. iv. dated, 
as usual, 1826 instead of 1827.] VII. viii. 
92; II. 236. That is the new man—the man 
who was mediatised, is not it? 

Newfoundland. [O.E.D., for Newfound- 
land dog, 1845.] VII. v. 29; II. 204. They 


[O.E.D. 1836-48.] I. iii. 
“ Mammy-sick! ” growled Barlow 
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were instantly saluted by an immense New. 


foundland. 
no-howish. [O.E.D. 1867.] II. xii. 171; 
I. 77. I was altogether no-howish by the 


time I got home. 

non-commission. [Not in O.E.D. in this 
sense.] V. xii. 245; I. 360. ‘My reputation, 
already tarnished by the non-commission of 
a folly, will ..be utterly ruined, unless it 
be re-burnished by the commission of a 
crime. 

non-purchase. [Not in O.E.D.]_ V. vi. 
114; I. 292. This is not the way men 
apologise for the nonpurchase of a pocket- 
handkerchief. 

pas de Zephyr. [Not in O.E.D.] V. xv. 
324; I. 400. Violet Fane vanquished him 
for ever, with the pas de Zephyr of the 
exquisite Fanny Bias. 

pipe-head. [O.E.D. 1855.] V. ii. 21; 
I. 244. Venetian chains, Neapolitan coral, 
and Vienna pipeheads. 

promiscuous. [O.E.D. 6b, as =Pro- 
miscuously 2, 1885; but the first quotation 
like O.E.D.’s own 1885 quotation, would 
seem rather to belong with Promiscuously, 
1b; the second quotation corresponds to 
O.E.D. 6, quasi-adv. =Promiscuously, but 
is here wholly adverbial, and strongly 
colloquial. The speaker is the same in 
both passages.] II. xii. 170; 1.76. I do wish 
you’d come in some day quite promiscuous; 
III. viii. 115; I. 173. It’s remarkable wrong 
to tax ’em all promiscuous. 

rainbow-tinted. [O.E.D. @.1835.] VI. vi. 
196; II. 103. The rainbow-tinted birds of 
paradise. 

splash-board. [O.E.D. 1842.] III. viii. 
121; I. 176. By dint of rattling the whip 
against the splash-board. 

table-wine. [Not in O.E.D.]_ V. iv. 73; 
I. 271. Very fair table-wine, I think. 

tandem whip. [O.E.D. 1835.] See under 
flank. 

tournure. [O.E.D. 3, 1841.] V. xv. 299; 
I. 387. Touched in with freedom—a grand 
tournure—great gotit in the swell of the 
neck. 

watch-ribbon. [Not in O.E.D.: watch- 
riband 1834.] V. vii. 131; I. 301. Here are 
Eau de Cologne, violet soap, and watch- 
ribbons. 

white-rind. [Not in O.E.D.; _white- 
rinded 1874.] VII. vi. 45; II. 212. Cooling 
the boughs of the white-rind willows. 


Newcastle upon Tyne. J. C. MAXweELL. 
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PALGRAVE’S MARGINALIA ON 
LANDOR’S WORKS 


IN the library of The University College of 
the West Indies there is a copy of the 
1844 (two volume) edition of Landor’s 
Works published by Moxon. These two 
volumes were originally the possession of 
Francis Turner Palgrave and carry his 
signature on the fly-leaf, together with the 
date (in vol. 1) “Aut. 1849”. Scattered 
throughout the volumes are a number of 
marginal markings, underlinings, and com- 
ments, written in pencil, and clearly made 
anumber of years after the purchase of the 
books—at which time Palgrave was only 
twenty-four years old. 

One would, in any case, imagine the 
comments to be of a later date from the 
knowledge they show, the nature of the 
passages marked, and slight but subtle 
difference in handwriting basically the 
same, which is natural with the passage of 
years. However the evidence is not merely 
presumptive, for after one of the marginal 
comments Palgrave has given the date, July, 
1869. The handwriting itself, an idio- 
syncratic manner of writing the figure eight, 
and the classical knowledge shown—Pal- 
grave took a first class in classics at Balliol 
in 1847—leave no doubt that the marginalia 
are, in fact, by Palgrave. 

Landor’s Imaginary Conversations and 
poems have never been very popular, 
though he has never lacked high praise 
from a few critics of distinction, but 
Palgrave’s literary productions had only an 
ephemeral value and have long been for- 
gotten. There is, of course, one exception. 
His famous anthology, The Golden 
Treasury, which first appeared in 1861, has 
had an unprecedented success in its field, 
and is, even today, widely used in schools 
in many parts of the world. 

Clearly, The Golden Treasury could 
never have attained such immediate and 
lasting success had not Palgrave’s sensibility 
been unusually in harmony with that of his 
age, or, to put the point in other words, one 
interest of The Golden Treasury and its 
compiler for the present day lies in its, and 
his, representative character. Palgrave 
obviously shared the conventional “ best 
taste” of his day and was able to give it 
expression. A glance at Landscape in 
Poetry (1897), a collection of his Oxford 
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lectures delivered from the Chair of Poetry, 
amply confirms this. 

Palgrave’s comments on Landor have, 
then, a double, if minor, interest: they 
reflect the representative reaction of the 
educated mid-Victorian to a somewhat 
puzzling and provocative figure in English 
literature, and they reflect it as it was 
formed, with all the spontaneity and in- 
difference to polite public formulation 
which form the charm of honest margin- 
alia. Critically their value seems negligible. 

It is clear that Palgrave did not like 
Landor. His marginalia express more than 
disagreement with Landor’s views, they 
demonstrate a positive dislike for the mind 
of the man who produced them, almost, 
even, an animus. Yet however prejudiced 
Palgrave may have been, he does not 
condemn Landor out of hand. He read the 
volumes carefully, as can be seen from 
his corrections of small slips. For example, 
the pronoun “her” is substituted for “ his ” 
when applied to the personified ‘“‘ Wisdom”; 
a misprint in a quotation from Dante is 
corrected, so is a misnumbering of a verse 
from Milton. 

It is impossible, of course, to do more 
than guess at the order in which they were 
written, and in what follows I give a selec- 
tion from them in approximately the order 
in which they come, from the front of the 
first volume to the back of the second 
volume. 

On the fly-leaf of Vol. 1, under the 
announcement that much of the material is 
being printed for the first time Palgrave 
has written: 

Little matter if they had never been 

printed. A mind more undramatic than 

Landor’s can hardly be imagined, nor a 

coarser or more prejudiced. 

On page x, which lists the contents, 
against Lord Chesterfield and Lord Chat- 
ham is written 

If anything could be more absurd than 

the criticisms in this dialogue, it wd. be 

that they are given to Lord Chatham! 

a man who undoubtedly never read in or 

of Plato in his whole life— 

Against Landor, English Visiter, and 
Florentine Visiter is written “ fair—an ex- 
ception”, and against Chaucer, Boccaccio, 
and Petrarca, “ almost incredible stupidity ”. 
Palgrave makes a further comment on this 
conversation when it appears in the book. 
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(it contains a “tale” from each of the 
characters.) At the conclusion he has 
written: 


The names of these men wd. never have 
been known had they each written one 
story so stupendously stupid as these. 


In the conversation between Barrow and 
Newton, Barrow makes the following 
remark: “It is dangerous to have any 
intercourse or dealings with small authors. 
They are as troublesome to handle, as easy 
to discompose, as difficult to pacify, and 
leave as unpleasant marks on you, as small 
children”. Palgrave scores this passage and 
comments: 


Such stupidity and flatulence may be 
forgiven Landor for this perfect piece of 
self-portraiture. 


So delighted is Palgrave by the passage that 
at the back of the volume he has made a 
note of the page and a further comment: 


Perfect self-portraiture—Landor to the 

life—ipse pinxit! 

The contents leaf of the second volume 
also carries comments. The conversation 
Joseph Scaliger and Montaigne is marked 
“very weak”, and that between Lord 
Coleraine, Rev. Mr. Bloombury, and Rev. 
Mr. Swan judged to be “wretched 
twaddle”. He approved, however, of 
Anacreon and Polycrates (“ good’), and 
Marcellus and Hannibal (“ pretty good”). 

The conversation between Southey and 
Landor, and in particular that portion of it 
on pp. 72-3 dealing with the meaning of 
some of the lines in Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
bears many of Palgrave’s underscorings, 
marginal crosses, and comments. At the 
foot of the page is the comment: 


This absurd criticism is enough to make 
one doubt Landor’s perception of poetry. 
The sense is simply, why shiver, who 
have the choice of the shortest death— 
and the cadence of the third line is one 
of the most exquisite in all Paradise Lost. 
July 1869. 
In the second conversation between 
Southey and Landor in which Milton is 
again discussed, Landor makes the remark 
that “No edition of Shakespeare can be 
reliable unless it strictly follows the first 
editors who knew and observed his ortho- 
graphy ” (p. 169). Palgrave has underlined 
Shakespeare, and comments marginally 
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Milton. We have no evidence that it js 
true of Shakespeare, much that it is not 
His summing up of the conversation 
Vittoria Colonna and _ Michel-Angel 
Buonarotti is “ sad stuff without a spark of 
verisimilitude ’’, and his classical preferences 
comes out in a comment (II. p. 311) ona 
footnote to a comment in The Pentameron, 
In connexion with a remark on Ovid, 
Landor has the footnote “‘ Aptaque sunt 
nostris barbara verba modis’ What are all 
the other losses of literature in comparison 
with this.” Palgrave underlines this and 
comments: “—nonsense—one aeolic ode 
of Sappho’s wd. be worth all the Getic 
translations of Ovid’s [last word illegible] ”. 
Later in the same conversation (p. 341) 
Petrarca quotes two lines of Horace and 
says, “I doubt Horace’s felicity in the 
choice of words, being quite unable to 
discover it”. Palgrave has underlined the 
last five words and written the comment 
“likely enough for Landor—swine do not 

discover pearls”. 

From time to time Palgrave displays a 
wry sense of humour. In the seventh poem 
of the Hellenics (p. 478) a portion of the 
poem closes with the lines 


And drew her where the body lay, unclosed 
The eyes, and rais’d toward the stars of heaven. 


The next portion begins: 


a om for thou hast heard enough, raise 
thine 


which Palgrave has 
marginal crosses. 
Throughout the volumes numerous 
passages are either underlined or margin- 
ally starred. Occasionally these are moral 
reflections (on love, or the sweetness of 
woman, for example), but sometimes they 
are aphorisms 
politics. His anthologizing talent can 
perhaps be seen in poems and parts of 
poems which he marks, but in general he 
seems most affected by stock sentimental 
passages such as that on page 618 


Ah! if she look but at these tears 
They do not fall in vain 


or those which are nearest to the Word- 
worthian or Tennysonian vein. He com- 
ments enthusiastically (‘‘ fine ”) on the short 
poem To the Sister of Elia (p. 673). 
R. J. Owens. 
University College of the West Indies. 


1 Though he puts two exclamation marks against 
a comment (I, 151) that the best language is that 
spoken by intelligent women. 
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COVENTRY PATMORE’S LITERARY 
CRITICISM: ATTRIBUTION OF 
ARTICLES 


THe chief document which serves to 
indicate the authorship of the bulk of 
Coventry Patmore’s literary criticism is a 
sheet of British Museum paper in Patmore’s 
handwriting listing twenty-six articles. 
This manuscript is now in the possession of 
Boston College Library. 

J. C. Reid mentions the manuscript in 
section I (b), 4 in the bibliography of his 
book, The Mind and Art of Coventry Pat- 
more, 1957, p. 331. There Reid states that 
there are twenty articles listed, but follows 
twenty-one articles in his bibliography, III 
(b), pp. 333-336, with the notation “ (Pat- 
more’s list)”. The five articles he did not 
indicate as being on Patmore’s list are as 
follows : 

“A Polyglot of Foreign Proverbs”, 
Literary Gazette (20 Feb. 1858), 175. 

“Andromeda and other Poems”, 
Literary Gazette (20 March, 1858), 271- 
272. 

“On Beauty: Three Discourses de- 
livered in the University of Edinburgh; 
with an Exposition of the Doctrine of the 
Beautiful, according to Plato”, Literary 
Gazette (20 March, 1858), 274-275. 

“ Primula: a Book of Lyrics”, Literary 
Gazette (27 March, 1858), 299-300. 

“ Anastasia”, Literary Gazette (10 
April, 1858), 344-346. 

These five items, although included by 
Reid in his bibliography, are not followed 
there with the notation “ Patmore’s list”’. 
The items, in fact, do appear on the list in 
Boston College, but on the verso of the 


manuscript. A. THOMAS. 
London, S.W.4. 


THE FIRST PUBLICATION OF 
“ THYRSIS ” 


OUGH Arnold’s editois have always 

agreed that “‘ Thyrsis” was first pub- 
lished in Macmillan’s Magazine for April, 
1866, the poem in fact made its first appear- 
ance some three weeks earlier in Every 
Saturday, ““a Journal of Choice Reading 
Selected from Foreign Current Literature ” 
published in Boston by Ticknor and Fields 
(i, 278-80; 10 March, 1866), where it was 
printed ““From Advance Sheets”. Publi- 
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cation there, and under those auspices, was 
not inappropriate: Clough had many 
friends in Boston; Ticknor and Fields 


published his poems there, and they were 
introduced by him to Arnold’s poems, 
which they published in 1856. In the spring 
of 1865 they published Arnold’s Essays in 
Criticism, and added A French Eton and 
On Translating Homer to the volume for 
good measure. American copyright laws 
placed all question of payments to English 
authors at the discretion of the publishers; 
there is no record that they paid Arnold 
anything for their 1856 volume of Poems, 
but they did send him £50 for Essays in 
Criticism and “ Thyrsis’’, and another £20 
in the fourth quarter of 1867 for his New 
Poems. Arnold’s English publisher, Mac- 
millan, probably made the arrangements 
for these Boston publications of 1865-67. 
Textually the Boston “Thyrsis” is not 
significant; the twenty-nine minor variants 
from the version published in Macmillan’s 
can all with considerable probability be 
ascribed to the editor or printer. Eighteen 
of them consist merely in supplying the “e” 
in words like “ pass’d”. Only once does a 
word differ: “on this quest” (line 211) for 
“on like quest” of the English version. 


University of Michigan. R. H. SUPER. 


WORDS FROM “ ROBERT ELSMERE ” 


OBERT ELSMERE, Mrs. Humphry 

Ward’s justly most famous novel which 
is about a clergyman who lost faith in the 
miraculous elements of Christianity, was 
first published in 1888. It is only one of its 
many merits that it provides some ante- 
datings and unrecorded words for O.E.D. 
The references below are all to the first 
edition. 


Arnoldian. [Listed s.v. -Ian, but no 
quot.] I. 1. v. 112. The “earnestness” of 
an Arnoldian Rugby. 

baa-lamb. [In O.E.D. without quot.] III. 
VI. xxxix. 174. The baby on the rug was 
alternately caressing and scourging a woolly 
baa-lamb. 

change (to get no change out of). [In 
O.E.D. Suppl. without quot.] I. 1. iv. 140. 
“T just love ... to hear her instructing other 
people in their own particular trades. She 
didn’t get much change out of him.” 

cigarette-case. [In O.E.D. without quot.; 
D.A.E. 1903.) III. v. xxxiii. 64. Lady 
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Aubrey . . . pushed away a cigarette case 
which lay beside her hand. 

class distinction. [Comb. not in O.E.D.] 
II. 11. xvii. 76. The manner of one to whom 
class distinctions were the profoundest 
reality. 

clothing club. [O.E.D. has made-up quot. 
marked “ Mod.”] III. 1. xvii. 78.“ I make 
bad jokes about the choir and the clothing 
club.” 

dress up. [Sense, of children’s play, not 
covered by O.E.D. 7d.] I. 1. iv. 85. He 
could see her dressing up with him on wet 
days, reciting King Henry to his Prince Hal. 
[cf. 1870 L. M. Atcotr An Old-Fashioned 
Girl v. 65. The dress Fan had taken off lay 
on a chair, and into it got Tom... “I ain't 
going to dress up for nothing . . . some one 
must admire me.”’] 

East-Ending. [Comb. not in O.E.D.] III. 
vi. xliii. 257. ‘She is East-Ending for a 
change. We all do it nowadays.” 

emancipated. [Sense, spec. of a woman, 
not in O.E.D.] III. v. xxxi. 7. His wife 
... Was... in all matters of religious or 
political opinion “emancipated” to an 
extreme. 

entrain. [Not in O.E.D.; Webst. “ Ardor, 
animation, spirit”.] III. v. xxxi. 12. The 
instruments dashed into the opening allegro 
with ... an entrain that took the room by 
storm. [cf. 1937 Times Lit. Suppl. 4 Dec. 
918/4. Music of an entrain only equalled 
by that of Rossini.] 

Fach. [O.E.D. Suppl. 1920.] II. m1. xxii. 
209. For the scholar there is no nerve 
stimulus like that of an occasional inter- 
change of ideas with some one acquainted 
with his Fach. 

fillette. [Not in O.E.D.] I. 1. iii. 77. A 
fillette, unformed, inexperienced. [cf. 1928 
C. A. NICHOLSON Hell & the Duchess I. v. 
94. As for your fillette, she is quite 
charming.] 

Japanese lily. [Comb. not in O.E.D.] II. 
II. xvii. 73. The dazzle of western light... 
striking the stands of Japanese lilies. 

mondaine. [O.E.D. Suppl. 1908.] II. tv. 
xxvi. 285. He was in a mood to be im- 
patient with a mondaine’s languid inquiries 
into clerical work. 

mothers’ meeting. [Comb. not in O.E.D.] 
II. 1. xiv. 4. Some preparations for a 
mothers’ meeting to be held that afternoon. 

ordinaire (=vin ordinaire). [Not in 
O.E.D.] II. 1. xxii. 215. He ate his boiled 
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mutton and drank his ordinaire like a man, 
[cf. 1936 H. G. WELLS The Croquet Player 
ii. 11. Either out of ignorance or preference 
he was drinking red ordinaire.] 

Photograph-book. [In O.E.D. without 
quot.] I. 1. ii. 76. Mrs. Seaton was severely 
turning over a photograph book. 

plage. [O.E.D. Suppl. 1907.] III. vn, 
xlvi. 320. They would stroll back . . . past 
the hotels on the plage. 

poseuse. [O.E.D. 1893.] III. 
260. Poseuse, schemer, 
world that she was. 

red-gold, adj. [O.E.D. Red, a. 13. 1896] 
Ill. v. xxxv. 100. Her red-gold hair 
gleamed in the light. 

secularist, attrib. [O.E.D. 4. 1890.] IIL 
VI. XXXViii. 166. The most notorious secu- 
larist lecturers held forth. 

tea-cake. [First U.K. quot. in O.ED. 
1892; 1829— U.S. exx. in O.E.D. Suppl] 
III. vit. xlviii. 342. She... let fall a plate 
of tea-cakes. [cf. 1878 M. Jewry Warne’s 
Model Cookery 34/2 Tea Cakes or Loaves,] 

twisty-twirly. [Comb. not in O.E.D] 
II. 1v. xxx. 370. “ There is the twisty-twirly 
person that sits jeering on the edge of your 
hat.” 

under-mood. [Comb. not in O.E.D.] I. 
I. iv. 93. The historic beauty of the place 
aroused in her an under-mood of melan- 
choly. 

vie de Bohéme. [Phr. not in O.E.D.] 1 
I. vii. 174. That golden vie de Boheme 
which she alone apparently of all artists was 
destined never to know. [cf. 1914 Compton 
MACKENZIE Sinister Street Il. tt. xv. 799. 
Stella’s rather off studios and the Vie de 


VI. Xxiiii, 
woman of the 


Bohéme.] 
word-play. [O.E.D. Word 29. 1896] 
III. vi. xxxix. 183. The human reality 


behind this word-play of Hugh’s. 

worsted work. [Comb. not in O.E.D,; 
D.A.E. 1843.] I. 1. x. 280. His wife, whose 
head was bent close over her worsted work. 


London, N.W.3. | MARGHANITA LASKI. 


RAJAH SIR CHARLES J. BROOKE: 
AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER 


E recent publication of The White 
Rajahs of Sarawak, by Robert Payne, 





and of The White Rajahs, by Sir Steven | 


Runciman, has renewed interest in the 
Brooke family’s administration of their 
private little kingdom. The second of the 
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“dynasty”, Sir Charles Johnson Brooke 
(1829-1917), nephew of Sir James, the 
founder of Sarawak, assumed title to the 
kingdom on the death of his uncle in 1868 
and soon extended the authority of his 
government to all parts of the territory. He 
encouraged industry and abolished slavery, 
and in a short time made the colony rela- 
tively prosperous. Both Lady Sylvia 
Brooke’s Three White Rajahs (1939) and 
Mr. Payne’s book are interesting, but could 
be made more definitive if supported by 
more documentary evidence. In particular, 
there must be a great number of extant 
letters that could be assembled to provide 
a keener insight into the aspirations, 
motives and judgments of the three white 
rajahs. One such letter I have in my 
possession. It was written on 28 July, 1888, 
at Sarawak, and addressed to Roger Eykyn, 
13 Upper Grosvenor Street, London. It 
reads as follows: 


My dear Mr. Eykyn: 

It was very kind of you to think of send- 
ing congratulations to me on the occasion 
of my receiving the honor—The government 
have also given us protection and acknow- 
ledge me Independent Ruler which perhaps 
is more important than the GCMG. I have 
never much thought of a title nor expected 
one—but in many ways I dare say it will 
do some good as people think of it as being 
of some importance among Officials, 
especially in the Colonial Service. I have 
never considered, nor liked to be thought 
anything of the governor style and my 
standpoint has always been English in 
England and this place is laid out more in 
that style than after India—though of 
course we have Palm-s-tn in abundance. 
I am much in for coal mining at present 
and hope it may turn out well—but just 
now we are suffering from intense heat, 
drought and cholera which have stopped 
everything almost for the time being. 

Thank you very much for all your kind 
expressions—& with kind regards to Mrs. 
Eykyn & yrself, 

Yrs very sincerely, 
C. Brooke 


Of especial interest is the Rajah’s state- 
ment that the policy he was trying to pursue 
Was quite dissimilar to the British policy in 
India. A. L. (MCLEop. 

State University of New York. 
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Readers’ Queries 





US PRIMAE NOCTIS.—Apart from 
Schmidt’s Jus Primae Noctis, Veuillot’s 
Droit de Seigneur, and brief notes in various 
journals, little appears to have been written 
on this so-called jus. 

It appears to be Celtic or Saxon rather 
than Anglo-Norman in origin, and, if it ever 
existed at all in England, which seems 
doubtful, its disappearance would have 
— with the introduction of written 
aw. 

Could any reader refer me to sources on 
this jus or to oral traditions, especially any 
tending to prove or disprove its existence 
in the British Isles? Some Scottish writers 
have accepted its existence in Scotland. If 
it existed there I should imagine that it 
would have been a late introduction from 
the south. To prove or disprove its exis- 
tence there one would have to examine 
Pictish, Cambrian-Welsh, Dalriatic-Scottish 
and Northumbrian-Anglian practice. Pos- 
sibly an imperfectly preserved tradition may 
have confused it with the Welsh custom of 
“ Bundling ”. 

Is there any evidence for its existence in 
North Irish tradition or in Dalriata? 

VINCENT POWELL-SMITH. 

78 Brandwood Park Road, 

King’s Heath, Birmingham, 14. 


HORMUZD RASSAM’S AUTOBIO- 

GRAPHY.—When Theophilus Gold- 
ridge Pinches prepared the account of the 
excavator and consular servant Hormuzd 
Rassam (1826-1910) for the Second Supple- 
ment, Vol. III (1912), to the Dictionary of 
National Biography he had at his disposal 
an unpublished manuscript autobiography 
of his subject. The death at Hove in 1924 
of Rassam’s widow, Anne Eliza, daughter 
of Captain Spender Cosby Price evoked 
some reminiscence and comment in these 
columns (N. & Q., cxlvii [1924], 118, 160, 
193), but no mention was made of the 
autobiography which is understood to be 
now neither with the descendants of 
Rassam nor with the heirs of Pinches. 
Does any reader know whether the manu- 
script still exists or where information 
regarding it might be obtained? 

A. M. HONEYMAN. 
University of St. Andrews. 
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E.D. SUPPLEMENT.—Quotations of 
earlier dates than those indicated for 
the following words, senses, or phrases, are 
needed for the revised Supplement to 
O.E.D. now in preparation at Oxford: 
acrophonic 1909 
across (come a. —_ 
U.S. 1910; U.K. 
across (get a. a aanote annoy) 1926 (e.g. 
“*One was always getting across Denver, but it 
never came to anything.’’) 
acte gratuit 1949 
actions speak louder than words 1845 
action picture (Photography) 1934 
action shot (Photography) 1936 
action song 1924 
actor-management 1895 
actress-manageress 1895 
actual grace 1890 
actuality, sb. (=actuality film) 1929 
actual sin (quots. between 1578 and 
required) 
actuary (official in a savings bank) 1816 
All communications should be addressed to 
The Editor, Oxford English Dictionary 
Supplement, 40 Walton Crescent, Oxford. 


OURCE WANTED.—Never lose an 
opportunity of seeing anything beauti- 
ful. Beauty is God’s handwriting. 
W. G. BUICK, 
Assistant Principal Librarian. 
The Public Library of 
South Australia Research Service, 
Box 386A, G.P.O 
Adelaide. 


=hand over, contribute) 


1852 


Books FOR O.E.D. SUPPLEMENT.— 
Any reader who would be willing to 
give, sell or lend (for an indefinite period) 
copies of the following works is requested 
to write to the Editor at 40 Walton Crescent, 

Oxford: 

H. Baumann, Londinismen (1887). 

M. J. Manchon, Le Slang: Lexique de 
l’Anglais familier et vulgaire (1923). 

K. Thielke, Slang und Umgangssprache in 
der englischen Prosa der Gegenwart 
(1919-1937). Emsdetten: Lechte, 1938. 

H. C. Wyld, The Universal Dictionary of 
the English Language (first edition, 1932). 


gs FATHER ” AND “MOTHER”. —I 
wonder how old the custom is of 
parents calling each other “ Father” and 
“Mother” rather than by their Christian 
names. D. J. Barr. 
414 Huron Street, 
Toronto, 5, Canada. 
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Worpbs FROM C. M. YONGE (ccy, 
459ff.).—Earlier quotations may be 
cited for two words in this list: 

Berlin wool. 1847 J. R. PLANCHE The 
New Planet i. 16. Perhaps, there'll be a 
Berlin woolwich soon. 

bloomer. 1851 J. R. PLANCHE The Prince 
of Happyland Il. iv. 33. Ambassador, 
Worser! if the dreadful rumour/Be true, 
her Highness has become—/Prince. A 
Bloomer! Ambassador. No, but as much 
unlike to woman-kind. 


ST. VINCENT TROUBRIDGE. 

Longstock, Stockbridge, Hants. 

A SHAVIAN ALLUSION (ccvi. 106)— 

In suggesting that Shaw derived the 
name Octavius in Man and Superman from 
Kipling’s Rikki-tikki-tavvi, Dr. Brian Foster 
seems to have overlooked Shaw’s own 
Statement in the Preface to this play: 
“Octavius I take over unaltered from 
Mozart” (Penguin edition, 1946, p. xxx). 
John Tanner similarly derives his name 
from Don Juan Tenorio (ibid., p. 132). In 
Mozart, of course, these two characters are 
Don Ottavio and Don Giovanni respec- 
tively. 

For me there is an added interest in this 
question as my _ grandfather, Octavius 
Holmes Beatty, was the younger brother of 
Pakenham Beatty, the Irish poet, who was 
one of Shaw’s oldest and closest friends. 
My grandfather was known as Tavy in the 
family, and the fact that Shaw, too, knew 
him by this nick-name is attested by letters 
written to members of my family of which 
I possess copies. For example, in a letter 
to Pakenham Beatty dated 12 April, 1899, 
Shaw wrote: “... Why not try something 
in prose, with Buckley or Tavy as the hero? 

”. And again, in a letter to Pakenham 
Beatty dated 23 November, 1904, Shaw 


wrote: “... Keep this dark; for if you let 
it be known that you have a penny in hand 
somebody will borrow it—Tavy or 
another. ..”. Although there seems to be 


no doubt about the Mozartian origin of the 
name, Octavius, it is very likely that Shaw 
also had my grandfather’s name in mind, 
especially in his use of the abbreviated 
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form, Tavy. I might add the further point 
that the Octavius of Man and Superman 
and my great-uncle, Pakenham Beatty, were 
very much alike in that both were poets, 
and eminently unpractical! 

I am at present engaged in collecting 
material for a possible book on the Shaw- 
Beatty relationship, and have already re- 
ceived much assistance from Dan H. 
Laurence, the American editor of Shaw’s 


letters. C. J. P. Beatty. 


Beaumont, 1 Gunning Way, 
Cambridge. 


UGH OF LINCOLN (ccvi. 7).—One of 

the least pleasing legacies of English 
history was the legend of Little St. Hugh, 
whose shrine is in Lincoln Cathedral. The 
false allegation that he was murdered in 
1255 by Jews caused untold suffering to the 
Jews of Lincoln at that time, and this and 
similar tales have all too often been used 
in later centuries as excuses for renewed 
anti-semitism. Therefore to be welcomed 
is the new notice that has been erected in 
Lincoln Cathedral and reads: “ Trumped- 
up stories of ritual murders of Christian 
boys by Jewish communities were common 
throughout Europe during the Middle Ages 
and much later. These fictions cost many 
innocent Jews their lives. Lincoln has its 
own legend and the alleged victim was 
buried in the cathedral. A shrine was 
erected above and the boy referred to as 
‘Little St. Hugh’. A reconstruction of the 
shrine hangs near. Such stories do not 
tedound to the credit of Christendom and 


we pray ‘Remember not, Lord, our 
Offences nor the offences of our fore- 
fathers *.” M. Domnitz. 


Woburn House, 
Upper Woburn Place, W.C.1. 


AUTHOR WANTED (clxxv. 81).—Long- 
fellow’s Morituri Salutamus (first line: 
O Caesar, etc.). 


D. J. BARR. 
414 Huron Street, 
Toronto, 5, Canada. 
GOURCE WANTED (cxe. 170).—Wild 


Plum by Orrick Johns (1877-1946). 
D. J. Barr. 
414 Huron Street, 
Toronto, 5, Canada. 
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The Library 
TOLSTOY, by Theodore Redpath. 
London: Bowes and _ Bowes, 1960 


(Studies in Modern European Literature 
and Thought); pp. 126; 10s. 6d. 


"THE structure of this book is regrettable. 

Dr. Redpath is enviably familiar with 
the literature of his subject, including much 
of the Soviet writing on Tolstoy, and when 
he confronts the major novels he shows 
both a regard for their stature and a 
perception of Tolstoy’s art. But he begins 
with a chapter on “ The Realm of Ideas”, 
proceeds to “The Pages of Fiction”, and 
concludes with “‘ Formative Forces”. This 
puts into the forefront a consideration of 
the validity of the Tolstoyan doctrines: we 
hardly need to be told that, isolated from 
the great books in which they play some 
part, these are likely to appear eccentric 
and will not commend themselves to a 
prime minister or a writer of leading 
articles. On the other hand, it would be 
useful, at the beginning of an introductory 
study, for the reader to be made acquainted 
with the historical context within which 
War and Peace and Anna Karenina came 
to life, and with the thinkers and move- 
ments that exercised an influence on the 
writer’s development. It would thus appear 
obvious that a reversal of the order of the 
chapters would have set the writing on a 
better course. There would be no harm in 
remarking in a final chapter that the 
notions expressed in The Kreutzer Sonata 
are somewhat one-sided. As it is, Dr. 
Redpath’s initial preoccupation with 
Tolstoy’s shortcomings in the realm of 
ideas establishes a tone in the book that 
he finds it difficult to escape from. 

The manner in which the comments are 
made is also persistently unfortunate. A 
discussion of pacifism leads to the state- 
ment that, whether or not the theologians 
who have rejected it are right, “I cannot 
help thinking they were wise”. Later we 
are assured that in such practical matters 
“Machiavelli was surely wiser than 
Tolstoy”. Some condition of shock, 
moreover, is shown concerning Tolstoy’s 
social ideas, and a page or two is devoted 
to a solemn but hardly profound defence 
of the capitalist system. “What is 
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wanted”, Dr. Redpath tells us, “is not 
these sweeping ideas, but more discrimina- 
tion”. As for Tolstoy’s influence on 
Gandhi, that was possible because a 
liberal-minded Britain was the occupying 
power in India; further, “India’s whole 
future, indeed, is highly problematical ”. 
And as for the writings on sex: ‘The 
views On women, love, and marriage 
developed by Tolstoy in and after 1887 are 
pernicious. It is absurd to think of women 
as tools of the devil. They are no worse 
than men”. Later we are assured that the 
Opinions expressed by Pozdnyshev in The 
Kreutzer Sonata are, “I think, basically 
unsound”. Some of these statements do 
not need making, some are contentious 
and, as such, too simply presented. But all 
are offered with a like, and an astonishing, 
portentousness. 


The wish for wholesome doctrine makes 
itself apparent even in the chapter on 
Tolstoy’s imaginative writing. We are told 
that the experiences used in some of the 
later narratives “belong to those parts of 
life that are best not dwelt on, and indeed, 
if possible, best forgotten”. It is true that 
in this instance Dr. Redpath offers the 
excuse that Tolstoy dwelt on such matters 
in order to convey his idea of Christian 
love. But the remark is a strange one, 
whether or not in relation to literature. 
Fortunately, this viewpoint does not 
intrude much in the account of the major 
novels. There is useful comment on War 
and Peace and on Anna Karenina, and it 
is good to find something of a plea for 
Resurrection. An acquaintance with the 
early drafts of Anna is made to throw 
illumination on the finished novel: what 
Tolstoy has done with his central figures is 
brought before us more sharply when we 
learn how Anna and Karenin and Vronsky 
grew in the process of composition. On 
the other hand, the epigraph (‘“‘ Vengeance 
is mine, I will repay”) is accepted too 
easily as signifying the total statement of 
the book. Here, surely, the work tran- 
scends the epigraph, as surely as King Lear 
transcends any one statement about the 
gods that an injudicious critic can isolate 
from it. In defending Anna Karenina 
against the charge of disunity, Dr. Red- 
path might have presented a stronger case 
if he had insisted on the complementary 
effects of its separate plots: the various 
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stories in the book are not merely illustra- 
tions of one general theme, as is here 
claimed; each one of them modifies and 
enlarges our response to each of the others, 
From Matthew Arnold onwards, the unity 
of this work has been considered imperfect. 
It is good that Dr. Redpath takes up the 
challenge, and one must wish that he had 
given himself the space to meet it fully. 
For this the whole of the opening chapter 
would have been well sacrificed. 

The book, because of the series in which 
it appears, is committed to a study of 
“literature and thought”. And there need 
be no harm, there can be much benefit, in 
abstracting the doctrines embedded in 
creative writing. There should, however, 
be a strong recognition that, of its nature, 
a major work transcends any doctrinal 
starting-point, any doctrinal obsession. 


CLIFFORD LEECH. 


THE GONCOURTS, by Robert Baldick. 
London: Bowes and Bowes, 1960 
(Studies in Modern European Literature 
and Thought); pp. 79; 10s. 6d. 


E book, intended as an introduction 

to the work of the Goncourt Brothers, 
deals mainly with their work as novelists; 
it includes full résumés of the plots of all 
the important novels and attempts to show 
their influence on the development of the 
naturalist novel, mainly on the work of 
Zola. 

After a brief biographical chapter which 
makes the Goncourt Brothers slightly more 
attractive than one would gather from 
André Billy’s detailed life (recently trans- 
lated into English), on which it is based 
however, ‘Mr. Baldick takes us through the 
first experimental stages of their novel writ- 
ing. They had renounced a career as 
painters and now began to apply their 
powers of observation to a _ different 
medium. What accounted primarily for the 
reshaping of the novel was their interest in 
history: the discipline of searching for and 
compiling documentation became _ the 
method of their novel-writing. And this is, 
as Mr. Baldick points out and elaborates 
extensively, the Goncourts’ contribution to 
the development of the French novel in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, 
paving the way for Zola. Some of their 
novels are something of romans a clef and 
contain other than flattering references to 
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their contemporaries. Their documentation 
and notes may sometimes have been scanty 
and not rarely superficial, but the novel 
appeared as a transformed piece of writing 
which, although it no longer appeals to us 
today, proved on the whole acceptable at 
the time. The Goncourts were concerned 
with the social aspects of their epoch and 
gave an account, however romancé, of 
these trends; thus in Renée Mauperin they 
portray the “‘ young” generation, and—this 
is perhaps a greater innovation—the “ lower 
classes”, as in Germinie Lacerteux, based 
on the life of their old servant of whose 
depraved manner of living they only heard 
after her death. Their interest which had 
moved from the past to the present ranged 
over many subjects and the novel gave them 
the opportunity to indulge in some of their 
prejudices. Their hatred of women, to 
whom they were only physically attracted, 
is reflected in such novels as Manette 
Salomon where the heroine destroys an 
artist’s career and which incidentally shows 
their antisemitism based on _ personal 
acquaintance with a Jewish family. Other 
novels take as their subject hospital and 
convent life, as in Soeur Philoméne, the 
latter somewhat distorted. They sometimes 
ventured into subjects quite outside their 
ken and where mere documentation proved 
inadequate as in Madame Gervaisais, a 
novel about religious conversion, indeed 
mania, founded on the related experience 
of a relative. After Jules’s death in June, 
1870, Edmond, “ the widow of letters”, first 
abandoned the idea of continuing the 
literary work on his own. But he returned 
to it eventually and set about writing a 
novel he and his brother had planned 
earlier, namely the story of a prostitute who 
ended her life in prison, La Fille Elisa 
(1877). The novel had however only a 
mediocre success as it was overshadowed 
by Zola’s more outspoken L’Assommoir, 
published in the same year. The clash 
between the earlier “ realist ” school and the 
new “scientific” naturalism was inevitable 
and became an open battle with a manifesto 
against Zola’s La Terre inspired, among 
others, by Edmond Goncourt and Daudet. 
Since the new naturalist school explored the 
“underworld”, Edmond decided to apply 
his realist method to “higher” circles in 
subsequent novels, as in Les Fréres Zen- 
gammo or La Faustin to which he invited 
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confessions from women readers to portray 
the life of a girl in the upper circles of 
Parisian society of the Second Empire. If 
Zola’s pseudo-scientific methods were 
distasteful to Edmond, he rightly insisted on 
the analytical character of the novel and 
thus foreshadowed the development it was 
to take in Proust. 

The limited space does not allow the 
author to deal more extensively with the 
wide range of the Goncourts’ artistic in- 
terests and tastes and the literary circles 
they frequented where they met Gautier, 
Banville, Flaubert, Sainte-Beuve and the 
painter Gavarni. 

In a short chapter on the style of the 
Goncourt novel, we read on pages 71-72 an 
unexpected comparison with the style of 
classical prose (oratorical and _psycho- 
logical); one wonders why the author 
introduced such a comparison of French 
prose style of the second half of the nine- 
teenth century with that of the seventeenth, 
when such a fundamental change in prose 
style had already taken place in the 
eighteenth century and the first half of the 
nineteenth. 

The author rightly concludes that the 
Journal kept between 1851 and 1896, the 
full text of which has been edited by R. 
Ricatte and published between 1956 and 
1959, will assure the Goncourts the place 
Ee literary history they wished for all their 
ife. 

Mr. Baldick’s essay on the Goncourt 
Brothers will be a useful introduction to 
their work and will save the reader from 
spending many a dreary hour on some of 
the novels themselves. This emphasis on 
the novel is perhaps slightly out of focus 
and the reader will turn with much interest 
to the Journal of which Mr. Baldick is 
preparing an English rendering. 


E. T. Dusots. 


ON THE CLASSICAL TRADITION, by 
Matthew Arnold. Edited by R. H. 
Super. Ann Arbor: University of Michi- 
gan Press, 1960; pp. x, 271; $6.50. 

IS is the first of what are to be about 
ten volumes containing Arnold’s com- 
plete prose works, and covers the years 

1853 to 1862, with the pamphlet, England 

and the Italian Question, nestling uneasily 

in the middle of a book otherwise devoted 
to literary criticism, and tolerably well 
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described by the title the editor has chosen. 
That it contains some of Arnold’s best 
writing goes without saying; what concerns 
us here is its adequacy (to use Arnold’s 
own favourite word) as an edition. Some 
of the later volumes will tax an editor’s 
resources more severely, but from what he 
has achieved here the omens are favourable. 
None of the items reprinted has an 
involved textual history, but such variants 
as do exist are clearly set forth. For the 
1853 and 1854 Prefaces, the choice of the 
final (Jrish Essays) version is not entirely 
satisfactory, as it by-passes the 1857 edition, 
two of whose revisions (14: 10-11 and 
16: 29) can hardly have been deliberately 
rejected by Arnold. In this respect, the 
text in Tinker and Lowry’s 1950 edition of 
the Poems is preferable. A trifling point is 
the absence of any statement on policy 
with regard to accidentals; thus, no life- 
time editions of the Prefaces use italics for 
titles such as Hermann and Dorothea, etc. 
(4.35ff). 

The Commentary, though a few over- 
sights have been noted by the T.L.S. 
reviewer (16 September, 1960), seems to 
give most of what is wanted, without 
superfluity. Professor Super has aimed at 
recording “classical, Biblical and Shake- 
spearean phrases” (p. vi), so it may be 
worth while to add 91: 9, “lame and 
impotent conclusion” (Othello, II. i. 161), 
and 147: 29-30, “It is to consider too 
curiously to consider so” (Hamlet, I. i. 
226-7). The tone of the reference to Scott 
as the “ Coryphzus of balladists ” (134: 32) 
is misinterpreted because of the curious 
idea that the term applies specifically to the 
“leader of the grotesquely costumed chorus 
of the Greek Old Comedy”. At 247: 2, 
and in the Index, the name “ Myers” is 


mis-spelt “ Meyers”. J. C. MAXWELL. 


WILLIAM HAZLITT’S ‘ LIFE OF NAPO- 
LEON BONAPARTE’: ITS SOURCES 
AND CHARACTERISTICS, by Robert 
E. Robinson. Geneva: Librairie E. 
Droz; Paris: Librairie Minard, 1959; 
pp. 108; Sw. fr. 11.00. 


ME. ROBINSON has subjected Hazlitt’s 

Life of Napoleon Bonaparte to minute 
analysis, but his essay hardly convinces us 
that his labours were worth while. It reads 
like an academic exercise—though it is not 
free from grammatical error. Mr. Robin- 
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son has compiled a careful list of passages 
which can be ascribed to identified sources 
and has corrected a number of errors in the 
similar lists made by Hazlitt’s biographer, 
P. P. Howe. It is clear that Hazlitt’s use 
of his sources frequently amounted to 
plagiarism; but Mr. Robinson produces 
some interesting examples of his manipula- 
tion of his material, so that, for instance, 
matter taken from Sir Walter Scott serves 
as the basis for conclusions diametrically 
opposed to those which Scott drew. 

Hazlitt’s purpose was not so much to 
seek and expound historical truth as to 
express and justify his personal convictions 
—of the contemptibility of the French 
character, of the infamy of the policy of 
England and her allies towards France, of 
the vices of the ancien régime and the 
inherent virtues of the populace, and, above 
all, of the heroic stature and near-perfection 
of Napoleon. It may be true, as Mr. 
Robinson says, that the Life shows us a 
Hazlitt who can “express with a stunning 
impact his deep and sincere thought and 
feeling”. The historian must agree, how- 
ever, with Sir Leslie Stephen that Hazlitt 
“had no historical knowledge and made 
no pretence of research”. The Life may 
be magnificent, but it is not history. 


J. M. TAyYLor. 


THE ORIGIN AND MEANING OF THE 
NAME “ PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL”, 
by Robert W. Shoemaker. New York: 
American Church Publications, 1959; 
pp. xx, 339; $3.95. 
HOEMAKER presents 

Catholic position on the que&stio 
nominis that perennially agitates the 

American branch of the Anglican com- 

munion. His thesis is that the name 

“ Protestant Episcopal”, though historically 

justifiable, is a liability to the missionary 

efforts of American Anglicans and should 
be replaced by “The American Episcopal 

Church”. In support of his position he 

marshals evidence from historical seman- 

tics, the text and history of the Book of 

Common Prayer, and the current attitudes 

of other Christians on what is “‘ Catholic” 

and what is “Protestant”. He demon- 
strates that both “Catholic” and “ Protes- 
tant” have undergone significant changes 
of meaning, thanks in large measure to the 
disappearance of such older terms as 
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*Papist” and “ Dissenter”. Conse- 
quently, the efforts of Anglican apologists 
to assert a rdle both “Catholic” and 
“Protestant” is doomed to failure. Of 
eight publicly discussed _— differences 
between the “Catholic” and the “ Protes- 
tant’? position, Anglicanism is indicated as 
“Protestant ” in only two; and the Anglican 
liturgy shows relatively few “ Protestant” 
traits. 


Why, then, was the name “ Protestant 
Episcopal” adopted in America? To 
answer this question, Shoemaker unfolds a 
minor roman policier, pointing circumstan- 
tially to the adoption of the name as a bit 
of incidental business at a _ clandestine 
meeting of Anglican leaders on the Eastern 
shore of Maryland, on 9 November, 1780. 
The meeting seems to have been called in a 
vain effort to perpetuate the Anglican 
establishment in Maryland in the event that 
the colonies gained their independence; its 
lay members were all Marylanders, 
accustomed to designating the Anglican 
Church as “ Protestant” in contrast to the 
Roman church of the proprietary family; 
two of its three clerical members were 
originally from Pennsylvania, where 
“Episcopal” was the usual term. The 
resulting term, “Protestant Episcopal”, 
reasonably descriptive and lacking embar- 
rassing associations with the Crown or the 
Mother Country, soon spread to other 
colonies. It was apparently adopted with- 
out serious debate at the Philadelphia 
General Convention of the Church in 1789. 
But in Shoemaker’s opinion the popular 
association of “ Protestant ” with the dissent- 
ing evangelical sects makes it difficult for 
the Church to assert its Catholic traditions 
as well as it might under a new name. To 
this reviewer, the argument is unconvincing. 
It is hard to see how a change of name 
(even if it did not provoke the almost 
inevitable bitter debate) could in_ itself 
lessen the disagreements between High- and 
Low- Church factions. But perhaps this 
faith in names is evidence of the author’s 
essential Americanism—of the attitude that 
Issues are always black and white, and that 
deep-rooted problems can be solved by 
passing a law or creating a new name. 


It is unfortunate, moreover, that Shoe- 
maker does not present his argument in the 
most effective manner. There is neither 
index nor bibliography; the necessary 
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space could have been gained by gathering 
the scattered essays on method into an 
appendix, by omitting editorial judgements, 
and by tightening up a loose and often 
dissonant style. One example of the last 
is sufficient: “In practically all cases where 
a committee did not pass the buck, it 
opined .. .” (p. 216). The assertion of 
Anglican numerical predominance in the 
Southern colonies is not supported by the 
evidence (to choose at random) in Boor- 
stin’s The Americans or Kurath’s Word 
Geography of the Eastern United States. 
Possibly most disturbing is the suggestion 
that he did not always use the best sources. 
It would have been easy to visit the 
University of Michigan and consult the 
unedited citations for his key words, in the 
files of the Middle English and Early 
Modern English Dictionaries; a recent 
fascicle of the M.E.D. shows medieval 
occurrences of catholic, contrary to Shoe- 
maker’s assumption (p. 2). A reviewer is 
bound to evaluate an author’s thoroughness 
by checking familiar sources. 

Perhaps this sounds over-harsh. If it 
does, it simply reflects disappointment that 
a good piece of work was not made better. 
For even in its relatively unfinished state it 
has answered most of the usual questions 
about the source of the name by which 
American Anglicans are known. 


RAVEN I. McDAvip, Jr. 


FANNY BURNEY, NOVELIST, by 
Eugene White. Shoe String Press, Ham- 
den, Conn., 1960; pp. viii, 93; $3.00. 


THs might be described as an elementary 

book. Elementary not in the good 
sense, of a simple introductory study well 
done; but in the bad sense of consisting 
largely of things one ought to take for 
granted before saying anything at all. Mr. 
White’s method is usually to utter a few 
simple first principles about the art of 
fiction in general, and/or Fanny Burney’s 
novels in particular, and then test them 
rather mechanistically against his author’s 
four novels. All manner of _ perfectly 
obvious generalizations thus get themselves 
expounded, and solemnly illustrated by 
extensive quotation. Mr. White feels that 
Fanny Burney has humour: so he quotes a 
few funny passages. A fact is a fact, and 
needs no refining. Or if Mr. White feels 
that it does, it is on this sort of level: 
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Many of Mr. Tedman’s comments about 
his daughter and her relations with people 
of quality contain in addition to their 
humor a mild satire upon social aspir- 


ants. In fact, much of Miss Burney’s 
humor is of a slight satiric nature. 
(p. 65) 

Examples solemnly follow. Or Mr. 


White tells us (quite rightly, of course) that 
Fanny Burney’s novels are in varying 
degrees concerned to point a certain amount 
of morality. Mr. White’s method of en- 
larging upon this point may be studied at 
length on pp. 72ff., but the following is an 
apparently self-sufficient single instance of 
it: “Mortimer Devile’s [sic] struggle 
between his sense of duty and his desires 
is a moral issue” (p. 73). 

It all has the air of a desperate attempt 
to settle the truth of truisms by stating them 
in print (or, to be exact, photolithoprint). 
That they are true is what makes the 
elaborate demonstrations so infuriating. 
And the show of weighty thoughtfulness 
(“If such an art suggests that of the carica- 
turist, the similarity must be confessed’), 
with its accompanying air of fundamental 
discriminations being undertaken (“If one 
expects to find in Fanny Burney the deep 
and searching insight into human character 
that one finds in Dostoevsky or Henry 
James, he will be disappointed ”°—p. 16). 
On his last page, Mr. White calls his book 
a “preliminary study” providing a 
“ glimpse at the technical skill that has gone 
into the making of the work” and leading 
to a deepening of “our appreciation of it”. 
This is modest and, in a way, fair. But the 
book itself is a striking example of that 
familiar fallacy which translates the critic’s 
classifications (however accurate in them- 
selves) into direct manifestations of the 
author’s “skill”. The matter is too com- 
plex, and 'Mr. White’s handling is too naive. 
He is a great one for the Art of Fiction and 
quotes half the books on the subject in 
support of his pronouncements, but with- 
out depth or sophistication. Solemnly he 
says: “By allowing [her characters] to 
speak for themselves, Miss Burney pre- 
serves the appearance of objectivity and 
apparently leaves the process of judgment 
entirely to her readers” (p. 21), and then 
proceeds to justify this bold declaration by 
a note reminding us that “H. W. Leggett 
discusses the value of such a technique in 
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The Idea in Fiction (London, 1934), p. 107”, 
His lengthy Bibliography puzzlingly con. 
tains such titles as T. S. Eliot’s Selected 
Essays, Saintsbury’s History of Criticism, 
and Trilling’s Liberal Imagination, but 
makes no mention of two of the most 
standard works of Burney scholarship, 
MacKinnon’s edition of Evelina and Joyce 
Hemlow’s History of Fanny Burney. This 
seems to reflect my point about the bad 
sense of “elementary”. While Eliot’s and 
Trilling’s books are little to Mr. White's 
Specific purpose, every modern critic ought 
of course to have read them: but that 
should be taken for granted. 

A few smaller points, of varying import 
ance. The word “or” is as much a part 
of the full title of The Wanderer as any 
of the others (p. 3). The first paragraph of 
p. 19 could do with a French accent or 
two, though Captain Aresby himself, in the 
edition available to me, is no purist in this 








matter. On p. 49, Mr. White says that 
Fanny Burney, “using Evelina as_ the} 
narrator, keeps the expository material in | 
the same tone as the dialogue”; he then | 
spoils his case by quoting as his first | 
example a passage of over a page in which | 
the few sentences not actually in dialogue 
form are almost all in oratio obliqua. The 
book referred to on p. 67 should have the 
more correct short title of Letters between 
Henry and Frances. On p. 70 Mr. White 
notes a characteristic which Fanny Burney’s 
novels have in common with eighteenth- 
century sentimental fiction: “love as Miss 
Burney treats it is sentiment. There is no | 
sex in her love affairs. It is an attraction 
of minds that draws her lovers together. | 
It is sentiment on an idealistic plane that | 
they display. There was still a long way to | 
go before the naturalists resolved love 
between male and female to a chemical 
process and thought in terms of glands”; 
certainly it was often (though by no means 
always) part of the sentimentalist’s declared | 
code that his loves were refined and chaste, | 
but Mr. White’s curious outburst of moral 
blimpishness hardly indicates the most 
relevant contrast to this. 
some might be surprised to read _ that | 
Fanny Burney “seemed to sense a truth 
which had not generally been recognised | 
before, one that Somerset Maugham, 10 
The Summing Up, has expressed in these 
words: ‘The ordinary is the writer’s rich 
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field ...’”—what of Defoe? what of the 
sentimental novelists who consciously 
rejected the heroic in favour of humbler 
domestic subjects? Come to think of it, 
another book omitted from Mr. White’s 
long Bibliography is called The Rise of the 
Novel, by one Mr. Ian Watt. 

Mr. White is not my favourite author for 
elegant perspicuity. I admit to an unfair 
prejudice against sentences in which “ one” 
becomes “he”, but when one reads “ But 
if one stops to list the characters whom 
he can recall from each one, he is surprised 
at the smallness of the number ”, he boggles. 


C. J. RAWSON. 


THE OLD MARYLEBONE THEATRE, 
by Malcolm Morley, with a Foreword by 
Bernard Miles. The St. Marylebone 
Society Publications Group, 1960; pp. 42 
with 8 pl.; Ss. 

St. Marylebone Society has done 
well to turn its attention to theatrical 
history so early in its publishing career 

(this is its second pamphlet), for of all 

local history that of the theatre is perhaps 

the most ephemeral, the mosi difficult to 
recapture. In this first instalment of the 
fortunes of what most people will probably 
remember best as the West London Theatre, 

Mr. Morley gives details of managements, 

plays and players which help to build up a 

picture of one corner of nineteenth-century 

theatrical London. He also establishes that 
the Royal Sussex, thought to be merely the 

first name’ of the West London, was a 

different building, in use a year earlier. 
Opened in 1832 as the Royal Pavilion 

West, the theatre changed its name four 

times and its managers fourteen before 

emerging as the Theatre Royal, Maryle- 
bone, in 1842. From then until 1858 its 
fortunes waxed and waned, but a surprising 
selection of well-known names appeared on 
its bills, among them the Americans Anna 

Cora Mowatt, Fanny Vining and E. L. 

Davenport, and no fewer than four mem- 

bers of the Wallack family. Among English 

actors the most important were probably 

Macready, who was engaged for six nights 

in 1848, and Gustavus Vaughan Brooke, 

who played Othello in April, 1850. In his 
closing remarks Mr. Morley hints that 
under the management of the music-hall 
artiste and black-faced minstrel J. A. Cave, 
who took over the management of the 
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theatre in 1858, it entered on “an era of 
prosperity ”, and it is to be hoped that the 
second instalment of Mr. Morley’s survey, 
covering his and later periods, will not be 


long delayed. PHYLLIS HARTNOLL. 
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